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A Directoire grouping made possible 
by Bodart craftsmanship, beautiful 
woods and exquisite bronzes. 


lacques Bodart ir. 


ANTIQUES & REPRODUCTIONS 
385 MADISON AVE. 


LOS ANGELES: 816 So. Figueroa St. NEW YORK PARIS: 11, Rue Payenne 

















Tuis charming flower print, Strahan No. 7432, is 
inspired by an old hand-painted Chinoiserie paper. It 
forms a splendid foil for Colonial or 18th Cen- 
tury furniture, and is used for main rooms, dining 
rooms and halls. The fine quality of paper and re- 


production is typical of Strahan master craftsmanship. 


THOMAS STRAHAN 
Company 


ESTABLISHED 1886 ‘ FACTORY: CHELSEA, MASS. 


NEW YORK SHOWROOM: 
417 FIFTH AVENUE 
CHICAGO SHOWROOM: 

6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. 
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A most comfortable English Regency sofa adapted from an old caned 
settee now in our collection and formerly the property of the late Duchess 
of Somerset. An unusual feature is the particularly graceful sweep of the 
arms. The oval gilded Adam mirror is an old piece of the period. The 
low table and lamp stands are French XVIIIth Century. 


ANGELO ROMANO, LTD. 


160 EAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK 


Wickersham 2-3163 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
L. P. Chidester, 816 So. Figueroa Street Lloyd & Coughlin, Inc., 660 No. Rush Street 
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New Challenge of Beauty 
and Sight Saving Eye Comfort 


met by lamps of I. E. S. Specification 


The lighting of any interior challenges the 
designer on two points: 1. To create an 
atmosphere of charm and beauty. 2. To pro- 
vide generous, glareless lighting to insure 
eye-comfort for every occupant of the room. 
Both of these objectives are easily attained 
with Certified I. E. S$. Better Sight Lamps. 


Distinctive lamps, in either the classic or 





The MAKERS 


OF CERTIFIED 


aS 


SPECIFICATIO 
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Write for list of 61 I. E. S. Better Sight Lam 
Shade Makers, 2118 Keith Blidg., Cleveland, 





contemporary spirit, may be chosen from 
the wide diversity of styles now available. 
The creative talents of the designers of 
more than 50 manufacturers contribute a 
constant flow of new and stimulating 
ideas. Wherever beauty and sight saving 
lighting are indicated, you will deliver 
the utmost to your client when you spec- 
ify Certified I. E. S. Better Sight Lamps. 
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KITTINGER | ¢' 
‘\| FURNITURE Th ( 
=— is Salable an’ 


because it's Livable 
Perhaps that’s why 


we're always Busy! 














Est. 1866..“and still going strong!” 
In New York - 385 Madison Ave. 

In Buffalo - 1893 Elmwood Ave. T 
In Chicago - Merchandise Mart 

In Grand Rapids - Keeler Bldg. 
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for luxurious restfulness 


MAYFAIR BEDDING COMPANY, INC. 


385 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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an interesting use 
of Woodweave by 
Paul T. Frankl 


y : 
F, sents 
FEIEW ai 


ONE OF THE MOST NOVEL AND INSPIRING FABRICS 
OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


WoOoODWEA VE 


Woodweave is exactly what its name implies—a loom-made 
fabric of finely finished splints woven with cords that form a 
distinctive pattern. Highly flexible—non-warping—thoroughly 
functional—Woodweave captures the imagination with its fas- 
cinating beauty and endless possibilities. Now in finished 
screens designed by Paul T. Frankl. Also sold by the square 
foot—for use as covering for furniture and walls, lamp bases, 
cocktail tables, bars, ete.—in any size and in any desired color. 


Call at our New York or branch showrooms to see, and 


become acquainted with, Woodweave. Exclusive with— 


H. B. LEHMAN-CONNOR CO., ine. 
509 Madison Avenue e« New York 
Decorative Fabrics Leathers Woodweave 


BOSTON ¢ PHILADELPHIA ¢ CHICAGO e¢ SAN FRANCISCO ¢ LOS ANGELES 
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DECORATIVE SOURCES 


The following advertisers’ merchandise meets the highest standards 


LO 
~~" 


ACCESSORIES EXHIBITS 
HALL, CHARLES, INC. LEIPZIG TRADE FAIRS 
3 East Wth Street, New York; 10 East 40th Street, Neu 
155 East Superior Street, Chicago 2 CHICAGO GIFT SHOW 
HtUSZAGH, LYMAN Palmer House, Chicago 
57 East 56th Street, New York 5 NEW YCRK GIFT SHOW 
ROSENTHAL, RENA Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
485 Madison Avenue, New York P.E.D.A.C. 
SKINNER, S. P. & CO., INC. (Permanent Exhibition of Decorative Arts 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York Crafts), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 76, 77 


ANTIQUES FABRICS 
ANGELO ROMANO, LTD. CARTER, E. C., & SON 
160 East 56th Street, New York; 49 East 53rd Street, New York; 
660 No. Rush Street, Chicago d 1801 Heyworth Building, Chicago 
BODART, JACQUES, INC. JOHNSON & FAULKNER, INC. 
385 Madison Avenue, New York; 45 East 53rd Street, New York; 
816 So. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 29 East Madison Street, Chicago Second Cover 
CASSARD ROMANO CO., INC., THE LEE, ARTHUR H., & SONS, INC. 
307 East 63rd Street, New York; 383 Madison Avenue, New York; 
155 East Superior Street, Chicago 29 East Madison Street, Chicago 
FOREIGN FURNITURE FACTORS, INC. LEHMAN-CONNOR, H. B., CO., INC. 
(Colchester Galleries, Ltd.) 509 Madison Avenue, New York; 
5 West Olst Street. New York 7 1514 Heyworth Luilding, Chicago 
HUSZAGH, LYMAN THIBAUT. 
57 E. 56th Street, New York 


RICHARD E., INC. 
24 West 40th Street. New York; 
NEWCOMB, F. J., INC. 1802 Heyworth Building, Chicago Third Cover 
32-36 East 53rd Street, New York 
OLD VERSAILLES, INC. 
152 E. 53rd Street, New York 


THORP, J. H. & CO., INC. 
250 Park Avenue, New York; 
1810 Heyworth Building, Chicago 


BEDDING, CUSTOM TAILORED FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 
BECKLEY, CHARLES H., INC. JACKSON. EPWIN. INC 

305 East 47th Street, New York 175 East 60th Street, New York 
HALE FURNITURE CO., THE JACKSON, WM. H. COMPANY 

305 E. 45th Street, New York ~ 16 East 52nd Street, New York 
HALL, FRANK A. & SONS SKINNER, S. P. & CO., INC. 

25 West 45th Street, New York 7 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
HEIN & KOPINS, INC. 

417 East 47th Street. New York FLOOR COVERINGS 
MAYFAIR BEDDING CO., INC. pe QUINTAL, INC. 

385 Madison Avenue, New York 1 East 53rd Street, New York 
WELLS & CO., INC. HILL, GERHARD CO. 

383 Madison Avenue, New York; 509 Madison Avenue, New York 


820 V. Franklin Street, Chicago or MANGES, S'MON & SON 


14 East 32nd Street, New York 
CLEANERS and DYERS }HAWK CARPET MILLS 
pe QUINTAL, INC. 295 Fifth Avenue, New York; 
1 East 53rd Street, New York Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
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DECORATIVE SOURCES 


The following advertisers’ merchandise meets the highest standards 











MULLEN, ROGER H., & CO. RICHTER FURNITURE COMPANY 
515 Madison Avenue, New York 94 510 East 72nd Street, New York .. & 
PERSIAN RUG MANUFACTORY SCHMIEG & KOTZIAN, INC. 
136 East 57th Street, New York; 521 East 72nd Street, New York 2u 
ae es ene Snes. See. 84 SEMINOLE FURNITURE SHOPS, INC. 
444 Fourth Avenue, New York 95 
FURNITURE THONET BROS. 
ALBANO CO., INC., THE 33 E. 47th Street, New York 108 
309 East 46th Street, New York 83 WESTMINSTER HOUSE 
ANGELO ROMANO, LTD. 385 Madison Avenue, New York 6 
160 East 56th Sereet, New Yorks WESTPORT ANTIQUE SHOP, INC. 
660 No. Rush Street, Chicago 3 511 Madison Avenue, New York 83 
BORAn, IES, WHEELWRIGHT, RICHARD 
385 Madison Avenue, New York; 75 Hiei Monies. Baw Yeok a] 
816 So. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 1 


WIDDICOMB, JOHN, INC. 
1 Park Avenue, New York; 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 4 


BRUNOVAN, INC. 

383 Madison Avenue, New York; 

3251 West 6th Street, Los Angeles Back Cover 
CASSARD ROMANO CO., INC., THE 

307 East 63rd Street, New York; 

155 East Superior Street, Chicago ll 


WYCOMBE, MEYER, INC. 
216 East 45th Street, New York; 
150-152 E. Superior Street, Chicago 84 


COLOMBO, LEOPOLD & BRO. 


212 East 37th Street, New York 84 
- : : a : : FURNITURE, GARDEN 
FOREIGN FURNITURE FACTORS, INC. 
(Colchester Galleries, Ltd.) JACKSON, WM. H. COMPANY 
5 West 6lst Street, New York 7 16 East 52nd Street, New York 14, 15 
FURNITURE SPECIALTIES CORP., THE MOLLA, INC. 
318 East 61st Street, New York 87 410-416 East 32nd Street, New York 78 


GRAND RAPIDS BOOKCASE & CHAIR CO. 


Hastings, Michigan 91 
HALE FURNITURE CO., THE FURNITURE, MODERN 
305 East 45th Street, New York 85 - 
KITTINGER COMPANY 
HUSZAGH. LYMAN 385 Madison Avenue, New York; 
57 East 56th Street, New York 85 1893 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 5 


KITTINGER COMPANY 
385 Madison Avenue, New York; 


ROSENTHAL, RENA, INC. 


485 Madison Avenue, New York 96 
1893 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, New York 5 
SCHMIEG & KOTZIAN, INC. 

MANOR HOUSE, THE . ey . be y-oed soos Seal - 
Od Mattes Mentae, Hon Yocks 52 Fast T2nd Street, eu or 2 
823 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 100 WIDDICOMB, JOHN, INC. 

NAHON CO.. THE : Park Avenue, Now Yorks 
435 East 56th Street, New York %6 Grand Rapids, Michigan 

NEWCOMB, F. J., CO., INC. 

32-36 East 53rd Street, New York 88 
FURNITURE, OFFICE 
OLD COLONY FURNITURE CO. as , 
385 Madison Avenue, New York; MACEY-FOWLER, INC. 
560 Harrison Avenue, Boston 82 385 Madison Avenue, New York . 79 
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cassard romano Co.,Inc. 


307 EAST 63rd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
PARIS CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


MAKERS OF FINE PERIOD FURNITURE 
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DECORATIVE SOURCES 


The following advertisers’ merchandise meets the highest standards 
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SCHMIEG & KGTZIAN, INC. MOSSE LINENS 
521 East 72nd Street, New York 20 659 Fijth Avenue, New York; 
78 Post Street, San Francisco 89 
FURNITURE, REED and WICKER 
GRAND CENTRAL WICKER SHOP, IN MANTELS 
217 E. tend Street, New York Ot JACKSON, EDWIN. INC. 
75 East 60th Street, New York o7 
GLASS 
JACKSON, WM. H. COMPANY 
LIBEEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 16 East 52nd Street, New York 14, 15 
Nicholus Building, Toledo, Ohio 99 
MIRRORS 
ACE CURTAIN MATERIALS 
. HALL, CHARLES, IN 
CARTER, E. C. & SON 3 Eust Wreh Street. New York; 
9 East Sird Street, New York; 155 E. Superior Street. Chicago 22 
8 evuworth Building, Chicago % 
1801 Heye Buildin icag NEWCOMB. F. J. INC. 
32-360 East 53rd Street, New York 88 
LAMPS and LAMP SHADES 
HANSON, PAUL. COMPANY ORIENTAL RUGS 
15 Kast 16th Street, New York; ? 
aca i ul Ch te (UINTAL, INC. 
ene is art, Chicago 92 
iii a — i East S3rd Street. New York mi) 
HUSZAGH, LYMAN 
57 East 56th Street. New York 85 PAINTS 
LIGHTOLIER CO. MURALO CO.. INC., THE 
11 East 36th Street, New York; 570 Richmond Terrace. Staten Island, \. ¥. 98 ; 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 91 * 
ha 
SKINNER, S. P. & CO., INC. TRIMMINGS : 
200 Fifth Avenue. New York 78 LEF. ARTHUR H.. & SONS. INC. “ 
383 Madison Av nue, New York; a 
LEATHER, DECORATIVE 29 East Madison Street, Chicago 8 
LEHMAN-CONNOR, H. B., CO., INC. THORP, J. H. & CO. INC. 
509 Madison Avenue, New York; 250 Park Avenue, New York; 
1514 Heyworth Building. Chicago 7 1810 Heyworth Lulding, Chicago 13 
FHCRP. J. H. @ CO., ENC. 
230 Park Avenue, New York: UPHOLSTERERS zu 
, id cago ; . * oe “> ‘s 
1810 Heyworth Building, Chicag 1 FURNITURE SPECIALTIES CORP., THE AS 
118 East 61st Street, New York 87 5 
LIGHTING uy. 
I. E. S. BETTER SIGHT LAMP MAKERS WALL COVERINGS : 
2116 Keith Building, Cleveland, Ohio 4 BECKER, SMITH & PAGE, INC. bas 
*hiladelphia, Pa. Bf Sei 
LIGHTOLIER CO. en - 
11] East 36th Street, New York; STRAHAN, THOMAS, COMPANY 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 91 V7 Fifth Avenue, New York; 
6 North Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 2 
LINENS 
THIBAULT, RICHARD E., INC. 
LERON 24 West Ath Street, New York; 
745 Fifth Avenue. New York 81 96 Arch Street. Boston Third Cover 
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4 New ! 


Vix exclusive 
patterns woven in 
one demonstration 

sample unit for 
special dyeing! 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 
No. 204770 





e Six “in stock” patterns woven 
into one demonstration sample 
unit for economy of space and 
convenience in handling, each 
pattern stripe clearly identified 
by number, printed on back. 


e Demonstration length comes in 
white, 142 yards long, in half 
and full 50” widths. Full width 
costs $8.00, half width $4.00. 


e All white, pure silk: any of the 
six specially chosen textures can 
be dyed any shade perfectly. 
No linen, cotton or artificial fibre 
content. 


e DYEING (any shade) FREE OF 
CHARGE on any quantity of 5 
yards or more. Delivery within 
one week. 


° An innovation to assist you in 
getting extraordinary colorings 
and unlimited effects. 


© Patent applied for No. 204,770, 
protecting this specially woven 
demonstration sample unit as 
an exclusive Thorp product. 


J. H. Thorp e& Co., Inc. 


Established 1819 


UPHOLSTERY AND DRAPERY Fasrics 
TRIMMINGS ¢ UPHOLSTERY LEATHERS 


250 Park Avenue at 47th Street 
New York 
Boston « Philadelphia « Chicago « Los Angeles 
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Ss REAL NEWS... 


N 


Fireplace Headquarters! 


Wa. H. Jackson COMPANY 


Coerylhing fr the By replace , 


16 East 52nd Street New York 
Cnlablishied 1827, 
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SMOOTH SAILING / 


/ 


TO BETTER SALES. V 


As you cruise through the ocean of giftwares dis- | and decorative home furnishings exhibit under a 
played at the Chicago Gift Show, you'll find your- _ single roof at the Palmer House for your comfort 
self charting a swift passage to better sales and — and convenience in selecting your next season's 
greater profits. Over 300 of the country's leading —_ winners. You will be certain to profit greatly by 


manufacturers and importers of gifts, artwares, carefully shopping this Show. 


CHICAGO GlFrT SHOW 


PALMER HOUSE 
AUGUST 1ST TO 12TH 


EASTERN MANUFACTURERS ano IMPORTERS EXHIBIT. inc 


A. STANLEY BRUSSEL, President - S. CRAIG PRESTON, Vice-President 
GEORGE F. LITTLE, Managing Director - 220 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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circa 1790; No. 2, old Hepplewhite armchair, 
Satinwood; No. 3, one of a pair of old Adam 
armchairs, washed finish, circa 1790; and No. 
4, a rare old Sheraton bergére, circa 1800. 


The Cabinet: An unusual Old English Re- 
gency Pine etagere with gilt decorations, 
circa 1815. The Chairs: No. 1, one of 8 old 
Adam armchairs, 4 bleached, 4 mahogany, 


COLCHESTER GALLERIES, LTD. 


st 61st Street 


EIGN FURNITURE FACTORS, Inc. 


New York 


















The m ited palette of 


yy Mohawk Chenilles is yours! 
Subtle or daring . . . muted 
r dramatic, as you conceive your 
colors so Mohawk will weave your 
vision and your values. Custom woven, 
of course, by the makers of master- 
pieces. its deep pile, its texture, soft 
as swan’s-down, will cushion the foot- 
steps of the most difficult clientele for 
years and years. The price? 
That’s nicely within the f 
range of other fine things. ) ys 4 
SL 
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ENGLISH 


ANTIQUES 


Our annex for antiques offers a varied 
collection of old furniture and decora- 
tive accessories selected by Mr. Charles 
Hall on his recent trip to England. 

Unquestionably authentic and in good 
condition, these interesting pieces are 


attractively priced. 


CHARLES HALL, Inc. 


3 East 40th Street, New York 
155 East Superior Street, Chicage 








































: DESIGN INFLUENCE 


THE winners in the National Competition for the Design of 
Portable Lamps, conducted by this magazine and sponsored 

) jointly by the American Institute of Decorators, American Insti- 
tute of Architects, and the Illuminating Engineering Society, were 
announced in the May issue of this magazine. 


Publication of the winning designs has been withheld until this 
issue in order to permit various nationally known lamp manu- 
facturers to examine them for reproduction purposes. 


Twenty-two of these manufacturers have decided to reproduce 

d the winning designs, actual examples of which will be shown at 

the Lamp Shows in Chicago and New York this month. The lamp 

- shall be known as the “Interior Designers’ Blue Ribbon Lamp,” 

and it is estimated that a minimum of 25,000 of these lamps will 
be marketed this Fall. 


A nation-wide publicity program has been planned in the mag- 

azines to promote the sale of these lamps, and it is estimated that 

d this publicity will reach over 2,000,000 people. One of the fea- 

tures of this program, which can be announced at this time, is an 

editorial presentation in color of the winning designs by “Better 
Homes and Gardens” for October. 


In a later issue of “Interior Design and Decoration” plans will 

be announced for repeating the competition next year, and it is 

) "ag to be expected that there will be an improvement in the character 

as well as in the number of designs submitted, and an even greater 

rk acceptance of these designs on the part of the leading lamp manu- 
facturers. 





As an editorial feature we are greatly pleased with the far- 
reaching influence of this competition in the field of design. We 
also greatly appreciate the cooperation of those who entered the 
competition, and the fine influence lent the competition by the 








three sponsoring groups. 





It is also our belief that this competition proves quite conclu- 
sively that there is a very definite place in the field of product 
design as applied to the home furnishing industry for the talents 
of the interior designers of this country. 


ee ie hrdirrtn 
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CONTEMPORARY APPLICATION 


OF I8th CENTURY DESIGN 


Interest has been conferred upon the unim- 
aginative plan and awkward wall spaces of the 
hall by supplying color and sprightly design. 
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Considering the vast amount of experi- 
menting in which interior designers have 
indulged in the Modern style in the past 
decade, one may well ask whether there 
has been made any original contribution 
without recourse to previous vogues. With- 
out statistical analysis it would be impos- 
sible to ascertain the exact ratio between 
examples of pure Modern and those whose 
major forms are derived from the tradi- 
that 
in the interior designing pro- 


tional. It would appear, therefore, 
especially 
fession it is essential for the practitioner 
to have a thorough understanding of the 
historical periods. Especially today such 
knowledge of the Georgian styles is of 
particular importance than a 


familiarity with the Early 


even more 


19th 
classic or the 17th Century styles which 


Century 



















































have deservedly received their share of at- 
tention in recent years. For the Georgian 
styles in all their elegance of rich ma- 
hogany and sleek fabrics are enjoying en- 


grossed attention from designers and 
manufacturers. 

Estelle Behr, interior designer, con- 
tributes to the documentation of current 


important interior design in the traditional 
manner with the solidity of her versatile 
work in a New 
York City shown herewith. This rare qual- 


spacious apartment in 


ity arises in her designing not only be- 
cause of its originality, but because of a 
scrupulous objectivity for a _ particular 
effect that 
general but deeply personal style of ex- 


dramatic results in a certain 
pression. 
The apartment 


sound from any viewpoint of examination, 


under consideration, 





attests that when a commission results in 


an effect as correct and effortless in de- 
sign as this one, it is certain to be the re- 
sult of painstaking care, with no 


part left to chance. The client possessed 


most 


fine old furniture, and it was the interior 
designer’s particular problem to give it a 
new interpretation in style and a fresh in- 
terest by creating color schemes for the 
rooms and supplying them with new fab- 
rics and supplementary antique examples 
of furniture. The result, as will be revealed 
by even a cursory glance at the photo- 
graphs, has been eminently successful. 
The hall 


scheme developed in tones varying from 


features a monotone color 
beige to deep brown, with dramatic white 
accents. And this effective note recurs in 
pleasing variations throughout the epart- 
A tall pair of doors framed with 


beige antique satin draperies gives upon a 


ment. 


large terrace garden. The walls have been 
painted by Henley Hennoch in a striking 
brown and beige mural, with touches of 
gold, resembling old Chinese wall paper, 
and the naturalistic design on canvas has 
been cleverly reconciled to the classic de- 
sign of the furniture by the interesting 
floor of inlaid brown rubber tile bearing 








The suave lines of the Chippendale furniture in the dining room, above, are con- 
trasted with a simple Adam background highlighted with gleaming notes of silver and 
crystal. Interest in the bedroom, below, is centered in a jewel-clear color scheme 


derived from handpainted damask draperies. The strong architectural character of 
the library, opposite, is derived from the fireplace treatment and built-in bookcases. 
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a Greek key border in white. The furni- 
ture here consists of antique Empire 
mahogany pieces whose gilt-bronze ormolu 
mounts are given emphasis by polished 
gilt-bronze urns for flowers. The ceiling 
fixture is a rare Regency crystal example. 
The drawing room achieves a gracious 
and mellow distinction with its fine old 
Early 18th Century pine paneling and 
paintings by Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Angelica Kaufman. These paintings are 
enhanced during the evening hours by 
spot-light illumination which brings out 
their subtle beauty and coloring. The fine 
French and English examples of furniture 
are very pleasingly combined, the up- 
holstered pieces contributing rich color 
with rare damasks, velvets and exquisite 
needlework, the example of 17th Century 
tapestry on the sofa at the fireplace being 
particularly fine. A carved olive green 
carpet in a trellis pattern of leaves en- 
tirely covers the floor, and its color is re- 
peated in large areas, but in varying 
shades, about the room. The large win- 
dows flanking the mantel are in reality 








tall doors set above three steps leading to 
the landscaped terrace. The fireplace 
grouping is balanced by the grouping of 
a large sofa and a pair of Adam uphol- 
stered chairs, covered in a_handblocked 
chintz bearing a Chinoiserie design, op- 
posite. A pair of handsome built-in niches 
with carved architraves and shell caps form 
a part of the old paneling and accommo- 
date portions of an interesting and valuable 
collection of ivories, Chelsea and Stafford- 
shire. Crystal and jade lamps and a superb 
carved and gilt Chippendale mirror are 
clever incidental touches. 

Mirror has been skillfully embodied in 
the architecture of the library and ad- 
mirably emphasizes the bolection molding 
of the fireplace in pleasing fashion. The 
dark brown color of the carpet is reiter- 
ated in the interesting pattern forming the 
leopard chintz on two upholstered chairs, 
and the bookcases with bronze grilles have 
interiors painted the same brown as the 
floor covering as a foil for tooled gilt 
leather book bindings. The window dra- 
peries are of chintz with a _ varicolored 
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floral design stenciled by hand, and this 
is the only contrasting note for a beige, 


brown and tobacco color scheme. The fur- 
niture indeed throughout the 


other rooms, consists of antique mahogany 


here, as 


and walnut pieces. 

The dining room has been developed 
with taste and originality entirely in vary- 
ing tones of white, except for a Havana 
brown carpet which seems just the right 
note for the 18th Century dark mahogany 
The 


have 


furniture. damask draperies at the 


windows been specially dyed to 


match the walls exactly, and the same 


color is repeated on the chairs in a satin 


material with wide self-colored stripes. 


The chaste classic beauty of the Adam 
marble mantel is emphasized with a carved 
frieze about the room, and the exposed 
window frame. Flanking the large window 
are a pair of mahogany cabinets support- 
This 


subtle note of gleaming lustre, so enliven- 


ing silver cache-pots for flowers. 


ing with the mahogany furniture, occurs 
aiso in a complete silver tea service on the 
sideboard, in the crystal chandelier and in 
a rare silver soup tureen now used for a 
centerpiece on the dining table. A rarely 
beautiful Chippendale cabinet holding a 
valuable collection of antique silver does 
that 
The master bedroom, one of a suite of 


not appear in the view is shown. 
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three rooms, has been developed in an au- 
thentic but restrained Louis XVI style of 
décor. The background of simple paneling 
inspired the treatment, and it forms a con- 
trasting note of restraint in design for the 
ornamental antique furniture placed in the 
room. The walls are a true ivory color. 
Two of the panels conceal closets with 
an_architec- 
this 
type where certain pieces of furniture can 


completely built-in fixtures, 


tural feature valuable in rooms of 


be dispensed with to achieve a pleasing, 
effect. The 


have a design of colorful flowers in bright 


spacious window draperies 


tones of rose, green and blue painted on 


fringed damask, and the effect created is 


















The 
chenille floor covering is deep beige, and 
a lighter tone of this color is used for the 
ta:lored damask bedspreads of heavy silk. 


one that is colorful and luxurious. 


A bergere upholstered in velvet has been 
placed opposite the beds, to one side of a 
mahogany commode with 


Louis Quinze 


ormolu mounts, and its beige color is 
contrasted with cut-fringe silk trimming 
repeating the colors of the draperies. 

The apartment is of especial interest to 
interior designers because it inculcates, as 
one of its major objectives, convincing 
evidence of the importance of interior de- 
profession in the 


sign as a_ necessary 


creation of noteworthy rooms. 


The dig- 
nity of the paneled 
room is 


gracious 


drawing 
heightened by the 
elegance of fine an- 
tiques, splendid 
paintings and ex- 
quisite needlework. 

















Thomas L. Hand, Industrial Designer of Cine:nnati, 
Ohio, was awarded First Prize in Class 2 for this lamp 
design which incorporates a white plastic shaft with a 
turned brass base, glazed linen shade and a crystal finial. 
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BLUE RIBBON AWARDS) IN 


PORTABLE LAMP DESIGN 


COMPETITION 


Tie Portable Lamp Design Competition, 
recently conducted by Interior Design and 
Decoration, and sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Decorators, the Illumi- 
nating Engineering Society, and the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, to stimulate 
improvement in the design of portable 






Design by Earl Altaire, 
Interior Designer, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, 
awarded Honorable 
Mention in Class 1. 
Cast metal base and 
silk damask shade. 


lamps by requiring that the specifications 
of the Illuminating Engineering Society 
and the standards of designers of interiors 
be met in products that reflect the latest 
scientific as well as esthetic advancement, 


has proved an overwhelming success from 
the viewpoint of design and manufacture. 
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Jane Wilcox, Interior Designer, Chicago, Ill., 
won Honorable Menticn in Class 1 for her 
design of patina red-gcld cast metal and 
plastic base combined with a white silk shade. 


ea 





The winning designs have already been 
released to certified manufacturers of 









L.E.S. Specification Lamps, according to 
Preston S. Millar, President of the Elec- 
trical Testing Laboratories, whose prop- 








erty the designs became at the conclusion 








4 
of the competition. An exhibition of manu- 
facturers’ samples will be made at the ii 
forthcoming lamp shows in Chicago, July : } 






5-16, and in New York, July 18-22. The 
twenty-two manufacturers who have agreed 






to participate in the activity are: Argo 






Lamp Co., Artistic Lamp Mfg. Co., Calpa 






Products Co., Colonial Premier Co., Cuya- 






hoga Furniture and Lamp Co., Expert 






Lamps, Inc., The Fashion Lamp Co., Em- 





pire Novelty Co., George M. Borg Corpo- 





ration, Herco Art Manufacturing Co., 
Lightolier Co., Markel Electrical Products, 
Inc., Metallic Arts Corporation, The Miller 
Co., Mitchell Mfg. Co.. Mutual Sunset 























































A DESIGN FOR I*E*S*LAMPS CLASS 


Horace R. Poeter and Harry E. Ormston, Interior Designers, 
Washington, D. C., were awarded First Prize in Class 3 for 
a Late 18th Century French design incorporating a French- 
bronze cast metal shaft with a painted metal shade. 
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DESIGN FOR. AN IES LAMP 
CLASS I 


SHADE —LINEN OR COT TON 
GROSGRAIN KIBBON TRY WHIT f 
CARDBOARD UNING, RASE AND 
SHAFT — CAST PLASTIC ,OR. OF 
CAST. METAL -PAINTED, 


Jane Higgins, Riverside, R. 1., was awarded First Prize in Class 1 
for this lamp design which incorporates a cast or drawn metal, plas- 
tic or lacquer enameled base and a white linen, cotton or silk shade. 
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; CLASS IV 


é + BARK BAOwN . WAL T 
BASES : Cacam Coram . CATALIN 


SHAOE ! BNTIAEGLY CATALIN 
SESIGN ON TAQLE LAM® 1 Low AELI EF 


A design, combining carved dark walnut and cream plastic 
base and a plastic, fabric or parchment shade, by Dorothy 
Shepard, Providence, R. 1., was awarded First Prize in Class 4. 
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This design, awarded Honorable Mention 
in Class 2, by Dorothy G. Helmer, Interior 
Designer, Indianapolis, Indiana, shows a 
base of metal, pewter or téle finish, and 
shade decorated with a design representing 
variegated colored stripes from a braided 
rug. Below, and above right, are designs 
incorporating a metal and glass base, and 
a shade of monks cloth. Designed by 
Marcel H. Gengoult, Interior Designer, and 
awarded Honorable Mention in Class 2. 
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Opposite page, upper right, a design by 
Dorothy M. Simpson, Providence, R. 1., 
awarded Honorable Mention in Class 3. 
This lamp combines a white silk shade 
with a shaft and base of metal and plastic. 
Lower right, a design by Anna E. Jacob- 
sen, Windsor, Conn., awarded Honorable 
Mention in Class 3. This lamp has a base 
of filigree cast metal encircling glass or 
stone, the shaft is of metal and the shade 
is white silk with colored cord applique. 
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Lamp Mfg. Co., Rembrandt Lamp Corpora- 
tion, Rindesberger Mfg. Corporation, San- 
del Mfg. Co., Standard Novelty & Lamp 
Co., T. A. Stiffel Co., and Universal Lamp 
Mfg. Co. 

The lamps will be identified as /nterior 
Designers’ Blue Ribbon Lamps, in keeping 
with their prize-winning character, and 
they will be featured with the certifica- 
tion tag which will be attached to all 
lamps offered for sale. An editorial pres- 
entation in color of a number of the Blue 
Ribbon designs will be featured in the 
September issue of “Better Homes & 
Gardens” which, beginning that month, 
will appear in a new, deluxe format and 
will have a net paid circulation of 
1,653,881. 

The contest, from which the Interior De- 
signers Blue Ribbon Lamps emerged, was 
from January 15 to March 15, and was 
open to architects, interior designers, in- 
dustrial designers, and students of archi- 
tecture and interior design. The winners, 
in four classes incorporating 18th Century 
English, Early American, 18th Century 
French, and Contemporary Modern de- 
signs, were as follows: 

Class 1, 18th Century English. First 
Prize: Jane Higgins, Rhode Island School 
of Design, Providence. Honorable Mentions 
of $100 each: Earl Altaire, Interior De- 
signer, Kansas City, and Jane Wilcox, In- 
terior Designer, Chicago. 

Class 2, Early American. First Prize: 
Thomas L. Hand, Industrial Designer, Cin- 
cinnati. Honorable Mentions: Marcel H. 
Gengoult, Interior Designer, Bloomfield, 
N. J., and Dorothy G. Helmer, Interior 
Designer, Indianapolis. 

Class 3, 18th Century French. First 
Prize: Horace R. Poeter and Harry F. 
Ormston, Interior Designers, Washington, 
D. C. Honorable Mentions: Anna E. 
Jacobsen, Windsor, Conn., and Dorothy M. 
Simpson, Rhode Island School of Design. 

Class 4, Contemporary Modern. First 
Prize: Dorothy Shepard, Rhode Island 
School of Design, Providence. Honorable 
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The design at the right, 
awarded Honoratle Men- 
tion, Class 4, incorporates 
a black enamel and glass 
base with a fluted glass 
shajt and white plastic 
shade. Phyllis Wight, 


Providence, R. 1., designer. 


The lamp below, awarded 
Honorable Mention, Class 
4, has been designed to 
have a black cast metal 
base, chromium shaft and 
aluminum shade. Henry 
L. Mikolajezyk, Chicago, 
lll., was the designer. 
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Mentions: Phyllis Wight, Rhode Island 
School of Design, Providence; R. L. 
Whyte, Interior Designer, Chicago, and 
Henry L. Mikolajezyk, Armour Institute. 
The Judges of the Competition were: 
William A. Kimbel, Vice-President of the 
American Institute of Decorators; Arthur 
L. Harmon, President of the New York 
Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, and Professor Henry B. Dates, Pro- 
fessor of Electrical Engineering, Case 
School of Applied Science, and President 
of the Illuminating Engineering Society. 
Technical consultants who met with the 
judges were: E. W. Commery, of General 
Electric’s Incandescent Lamp Department: 
D. W. Atwater of the Westinghouse Lamp 
Company; and W. F. Little of the Elec- 
trical Testing Laboratories. Harry V. An- 
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The lamp design shown here in- 
corporates a shaft with flanges of 
etched glass, a gold metal base 
and a green silk shade. R. L. 
Whyte, Chicago, Ill., designer. 


derson, Editor of INTERIOR DESIGN AND 
DECORATION served as advisor for the com- 
petition. 

Particular importance is attached to the 
results of this competition because it is 
the first time in the history of the lighting 
industry that a line ef portable lamps. 
available to the public in popular price 
ranges, has been designed that meet the 
rigid engineering specifications of the Il- 
luminating Engineering Society and at the 
same time embody esthetic design prin- 
ciples advanced under the auspices of the 
American Institute of Architects and the 
American Institute of Decorators. Although 
no predictions can be made at present, it 
is reasonable to anticipate, in view of the 
outstanding success achieved by the LE.S. 
Specification Lamps, that millions of the 





new Interior Designers’ Blue Ribbon Lamps 
will ultimately find their way into the 
homes of a public becoming cognizant of 
better illumination and who will now be 
able to obtain portable lamps in a variety 
of the most efficient and attractive forms 
that the industry has ever offered. 
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Room with walls, floor and 
desk covered with decorative 
linoleum by Congoleum - Nairn, 
Inc. Above, hall with floor of 
rubber tile, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. Right, smart “ani- 
mal” rugs of inset Seamloc car- 
pet by Goodall-Sanford Industries. 





PATTERNS FOR FLOORS 


y 
WwW hen we lived in the era of plain walls, 
plain draperies and plain floors it was 
sometimes possible to attain what was con- 
sidered a chaste and livable interior with- 
out the aid of any professional assistance, 
but today when one needs must have tex- 
tured or patterned walls, draperies and 


floors, it takes the skilled hand of a well 
trained interior designer to produce a liv- 
able and harmonious effect. 

Not since the turn of the century has 
the eyes of the world been focused as defi- 
nitely on the floor and its patterns and tex- 
tures as it is at the moment. And for that 
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Clockwise: “Chintz” pat- 
tern, L. Jones & Co.; pat- 
tern of leaves and wheat, 
© Alexander Smith & Sons 
© Carpet Co.; Louis XVI de- 
B sign Axminster carpet, 
Simon Manges & Son; 
Vodern pattern of leaves, 
rose, jade, or copper, 


Vohawk Carpet Mills. 





very reason there are appearing more and 
more good patterns, good colors and amaz- 
ing textures—really something for every 
taste and pocketbook, no matter how 
bromidic that sounds. From a rare Oriental 
rug, as priceless as a fine painting, to a 
small room-sized rug of commercial make, 
there is an answer to each problem. 
Speaking of Orientals—and of interior 
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designers who are creating handsome Re- 
gency interiors—we might recall to you 
that there are fine Orientals which seem 
to have been made just to fit into that 
type of room. Such rugs are always good 
beginnings from which to build color 
schemes which could never be common- 
place. Still on the subject of old rugs— 
and fine ones—certain hooked rugs can 
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Clockwise: Antique 
hooked rug, Hill-Ger- 
hard; “Modern Gar- 
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Much of the individuality in this interior is 
derived from the specially designed lino- 


leum floor by Armstrong Cork Products Co. 


well serve as inspiration for an entire 
house. They need not be the crude cot- 
tage type only at home with “kitchen an- 
tiques,” but as elegant as the fine wood 
paneling with which they harmonize so 
beautifully, or with the old wall papers or 
chintzes to which the mellowness of age 
has added its ineffable charm. 

Have you discovered the new hand-made 
rugs of flat weave which can be woven to 
fit into your color and design scheme at 
such reasonable cost? With just a hint of 
modernism in their square-cut flower or 
conventional motifs they have a new charm 
which should make them extremely popu- 
lar. Or if it’s texture you’re seeking be sure 
to see and feel the rich heavily twisted 
yarns that come from Holland—one will 
certainly remind you of the kinky wool on 
a sheep’s back. 
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Among the hand-tufted rugs you will 
find fresh Modern flower gardens, abstrac- 
tions, and some designs copied directly 
from those created in the days of the 
amazing Victorian era. Another method by 
which you can achieve your own patterns, 
color schemes, and even unusual sizes and 
shapes, allows also the introduction of in- 
set motifs or bands of contrasting colors 
or textures. There are no limitations im- 
posed on rugs of this kind. 

In the lower priced lines you will be 
amazed at the style and charm of the new 
patterns, particularly the self-toned damask 
designs which are ideal to use with a 
dominating wall paper or drapery. Other 
designs speak right out for themselves as 
did the rose-covered floor of great-grand- 
mother’s day. They are really well worth 
your investigation. 








<@ 


Clockwise: 18th Century Lavher rug with embossed design. Costikyan & 
Co.; modern Aubusson, custom-made in Hungary, Persian Rug Co.; mod- 
ern Swedish design, floral pattern on white ground, Bigelow-Sanford Car- 
pet Co.; room-size rug with Modern “Waves” design, Klearflax Linen 
Looms; Kerovis rug, Modern design of roses and lilies, Roger H. Mullen Co. 
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Trends in style go off in tangents every now and then, branching 
out in the regalia of one foreign country or another and leaving pure 
Americana in the same plight it always has been, with nobody do- 
ing anything very constructive about it. 
Five years ago Louis Bouche came back from a trip to Sweden, 
very enthusiastic and full of the exciting news of their Modern ef. 
architecture and interior design. Since then others have caught the 
sway. There was an occasional splurge along these lines, and now, 
after five years, the wave has started again, and Swedish Medern wees 
is on the up-grade in all lines of the trade—where it will remain 
until American designers bring out a new line which will be com- 
parable in design and simplicity. Finnish Modern also seems to be 
getting further ahead now. When it first came to this country it was <a 
immediately classed as Scandinavian and had absolutely no place 
of its own. Now new examples are appearing every so often—all 
showing definite advancement over the previous ones. — 
At this point you are naturally excited over the forthcoming 
Wall Paper Style Show and Convention in New York at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, July 18-22. And you have cause to be—for here you will be t rT | 
shown the very newest designs by the wall paper manufacturers of 
some of the smartest lines in America. Remember the dates! Our 
next issue, of course, will carry a full report gleaned from the 
smartest examples on display. 


FURNITUBE: The Old World is still sending her treasures “fe 


to our shores, and from Venice have come some more fine pieces to 
tempt those who have the appreciation of their beauty. John Guidotti 
of Florence has recently imported a fine collection of furniture and 
glassware, which is assembled in the Venetian Corner on the third 
floor of his shop. You will find there an exceptionally fine day bed, 
Regency in feeling, of walnut, the ends slightly curved with railing 
carved in a simple design. There is an interesting high-backed sofa, 


also in walnut, accompanied by two very small over-stuffed side 
chairs. A hand-carved marble mantel, flanked by two Corinthian 7 
pilasters is worth remembering. 
Announcement is made by the First National Exposition of 
Quality Home Furnishings, that the opening at Grand Central Palace, ed 
New York, has been changed from Sept. 12th, as announced last 
month, to Jan. 30, 1939. 
The Mueller Furniture Co. is presenting to the American public ef. 
a new line of architect-designed chairs which are coming out for the 
Fall Season under the trade name of “Prodomo.” Individual comfort 
has been taken scientifically into consideration in the construction, 
which has suspended seat springs. An exhibit of these chairs will 
soon be held at 35 East 50th St., New York City. 
For good style reproductions, make a note that the Lloyd Fur- 
niture Factories now display the furniture of the firm of Barnard 
and Simonds Co., to which line was recently added some 18th Cen- 
tury mahogany pieces, with others of the French Provincial style, 
for the living room. 
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In Paris recently, Mr. Bruno of Brunovan, Inc., discovered a 
man who has some new and intriguing ideas in working on mirrors 
—mirrors for tables as well as for walls. One technique which he 
uses and carefully guards is the application of hand-decorated gold 
and silver leaf on mirror backs, and this is executed in such fine 


detail that it gives the effect of being engraved. Others he does with 
sandblasting and eneraving, but all carry the same Modern feeling 
in design along with an antique appearance. 

Westminster House has moved down to Old Colony’s former ¥ 
showroom, and announces that they are presenting a new line of 
upholstered furniture. They have taken particular pains to delve far 
back in their research for authentic designs which will not be found 
commercially. 

If you are looking for something a little different in woods used 


in furniture, remember the pieces Angelo Romano has made in 








pearwood to avoid the usual use of French walnut and cherry. It 








will be found most effective in a commode and desk, done with a 
light finish. Very pleasing! 











An exciting group of furniture which you will be interested in 
is the Tommi Parzinger series, newly created for Charak Furniture 8 
Co. These pieces will inject a note of fresh elegance into the rooms 
which you are assembling, and although it is the first time that 


specially designed quality furniture has been available at stock 
prices, these pieces will be a regular 


feature of this firm’s line. 
Then, to Jacques Bodart has recently been shipped a pair of 


Provincial beds, constructed entirely of pickled oak, a natural light 
finish with simple Classic carving on headboard and the four low 
posts. Large carved commodes are scarce, but you will find an un- 
usually handsome one here, and also a very fine chest painted white 
with gold decorations. Another small commode is very delightful 
and also quite Provincial in feeling. 

Of great interest is the news that Tapp, Inc., has designed a 

new line of Modern hand-made furniture. It will not be found dis- 
played in the showrooms, but distinctive sketches are compiled in 
book form for the interior designer to choose from. They may be 
worked out according to your own specifications, or as they are 
planned. Ebony is used to a great extent, often combined with teak- 
wood. One modern dining table has an ebony top with the entire 
base marbleized. To get away from the usual woods used, you will 
find teakwood olive burl and fruitwood combined to make up an 
unusual coffee table. An occasional round table has a rosewood top 
with banding and base of vermilion. Prima vera is used often in- 
stead of bleached mahogany, with the most pleasing results. 

To their Sheraton bedroom greup, Old Colony has added a new 
kidney-shaped table which has five drawers. a leather top divided 
into five sections, and which might well be used as a dressing table 
or small desk. A Hepplewhite serpentine sideboard has cross-band- 
ings of rosewood on the front in a new tawny mahogany finish, 
Another is Sheraton in design with a silver rail that makes an un 
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usually good-looking piece. To go with these have been designed 
two new traditional chairs, combining the Chippendale and Sheraton 
styles in a very satisfactory manner. 


Glazed beech is used to make up one of the new modern office 
desks at John Stuart, Inc. It is very simple in design, having half- 
round moldings edging the drawers and outside frame. The handles 
are of brass and circular wood locks make up the legs. Another desk 
is of bleached mahogany, having less detail, a rounded knee-hole, 


and rests on carved cyma moldings. Leather, toned down to the color 
of the wood, finishes off the top. 


From the possessions of Disraeli, Wood & Hogan have acquired 
a pair of antique brass sconces topped with the figure of a swan. 
wings outspread, and the five candle holders are small dolphins. 
Antique coffee tables are not to be found, but with a little ingenuity 
the old top of a very fine mahogany small table has been combined 
with a short antique base, making a lovely Modern table which has 


the feeling and glowing loveliness of old woods that have had 
the proper finishing to give it character. 


FABRICS: 


The arrival in America of the “Nieuw Amsterdam” 
has brought a new slant on interior design. The decorations in this 
ship embody all the latest and most original ideas Holland has to 
offer—with thrilling success! Perhaps the most impressive jump 
ahead is made by their use of simulated leathers for ceiling and 
wall coverings. Padded, and in gold color, it is tufted most effectively 
on the arched dome ceiling of the Cabin Class Dining Salon. 

Two new materials have been developed by J. H. Thorp. One 
is an all-silk textured fabric which, if your order is over five yards, 
will be dyed to any color you wish at no extra cost. The well-sealed 
patterns include a leaf damask, a plain taffeta with shantung effect. 
a lattice damask, and an eighteenth century floral design. The other 
upholstery fabric is of colored cotton embroidery on sateen. It comes 
in five colors and two different patterns—a Colonial brocade and a 
Mandarin stitch, giving the appearance of damask. 

Scalamandre Silks are continually adding new and important 
fabrics to their line which is worked out with great thought being 
given to design and texture. Printed on linen are several very lovely 
fabrics, the designs being done in wool to give the appearance of a 
brocade. Also interesting is < 


s a linen print on a taffeta weave. By 
widening their looms, another note is developed in a 24” repeat 


pattern which will allow a larger scope in design. Linen is combined 
with a milk yarn to give a new feeling in texture, make it hang more 
gracefully and be less crushable. In white is a particularly stunning 
fabric of a raised, rough textured silk taken from and simulating a 
brocatelle. 


Finland House is very excited over some new fabrics in inimi- 
table subdued colors. Because the Finns work from the theory of 
Modern being a fundamental unit—not a fad—they have created the 


perfection which is theirs in Modern décor. They are far ahead of 
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other countries because of their basic start in pure design and color. 
Note their fabrics particularly. Another highlight on display is the 
glassware designed by Alvar Aalto whose wine decanters and fluted 
vases were in the Paris Exposition. The table mats here of paper 
and flax, woven in diamond pattern, are stunning and really bear up 
wonderfully under a soap and water scrubbing. 

Something new again in painted fabrics—the most successful 
attempt made so far! Steiner Studios have been for some time past 
industriously working over their new process, trying new designs, 
colors and textures, all with gratifying results. The paint takes 
equally well on any material from Cellophane to mohair; it looks 
and feels a part of the fabric itself with none of the cracking or 
harshness of past trials, and the colors you want on the material you 


have selected are yours with no more frantic searching for the seem- 
ingly impossible. 


A kitchen stove tied up with a huge bow and dwelling amid a 
flower garden—mischievous little red and blue flames scampering 
over a white background—glimpses of Shan-Gri-La—porpoises cavort- 
ing joyfully—all these and more are found in the new English 
chintzes imported by Dan Cooper! Then, there is another shipment 
from Sweden of linens and the silk-and-cotton materials all in their 
own impromptu designs, which are ever a delight. Yellow, chartreuse 
and blue; gold and mulberry—bright or subdued, these color com- 


binations are all there, and more stunning than ever, to give verve 
to the room in which they are used. 


ACCESSORIES : The nicest thing about summer is the amus- 


ing accessories that follow in its wake. The array of accessories al- 
ready at Charles Hall, Inc., is endless. In the collection, among other 
things, you'll find those perfectly fascinating pottery vegetable dishes 
for which you've been searching high and low. These items are 
modeled exactly like the vegetables which they are intended to hold, 
and we thought the covered soup bowls, salad bowls, chop plates 
and luncheon plates looking for all the world like heads of lettuce 
well worth a look from you. The Tyrolean pottery figures are as 
diverting as all get out, and include cigarette boxes and candy boxes, 
and a covered dish resembling a large pine tree with a miniature 
village at its base. You'll also be interested in this firm’s stemware, 
consisting of goblet, finger bowl, sherbet and cocktail glass, in clear 
crystal with a lily of the valley design in white and gold; another 
set has a pattern in raspberry and clear crystal with a painted de- 
sign in blue and gold forget-me-nots. Charming. 

From Goldscheider of Vienna, S. P. Skinner has imported a 
new collection of very interesting procelains. In exceptionally at- 
tractive colors are groups of horses in varying sizes, a gay pair cf 
fighting cocks and other animals, the most outstanding of which is 
a large-sized reclining fawn done in soft tan coloring. Their stock of 
small figurines, always in demand, has also been added to. 
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Entrance gates, “Greyhounds” by Anna Hyatt Huntington. 





FRESCO GALLERY 


BY AIMEE CRANE 


a Gardens, on the Waccamaw 
River near Georgetown, was incorporated 
in 1932 “to exhibit the flora and fauna 
of South Carolina, to acquire land and 
to have buildings for their exhibit and 
preservation, and to promote learning in 
regard thereto.” The site of the house on 
the Brookgreen plantation and the avenue 
of live oaks which leads to it have been 
made into an open-air museum for the 
flowers and plants of the region. Around 
this tract of land has been built an open- 
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work wall of brick sprayed with cement 
to give it a gray tone. This wall is built 
in shallow curves, and in the hollows thus 
made are flower beds and statues. Other 
pieces of sculpture stand in open spaces 
and at the centers of many pools scat- 
tered through the gardens. A large res- 
ervoir for the water which is spread 
through the gardens by means of lead- 
lined channels is also bordered with sculp- 
ture. The walks are laid in the pattern of 
a butterfly with spread wings. Near the 
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The collection of Breokgreen Gardens is one of the largest permanent groups of Amer- 
ican sculpture ever gathered together and numbers well over three hundred pieces. 
Emphasis is placed upon creative work. Above is shown “The Fury” by Joan Hartley, 
and below are “Pelican” and “Hornbill,” two examples of sculpture by Paul Manship. 
The men of the second half of the 19th Century who were the first American sculp- 
tors of more than local interest, J. Q. A. Ward and Saint-Gaudens, are also represented. 
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“Black Panther,” by 
Wheeler Williams. 


middle is the Museum of Small Sculpture, 
also built of cement-sprayed brick, the 
sculpture arranged against roofless walls 
and seen from a covered walk about a 
central pool. At the end of the gardens 
are two flights of steps going down to 
waterways through the marshes. Other 
parts of the property are used as a pre- 
serve and refuge for wild life. 

Herbert Adams’ skilled work is well 
shown in his “Seascape” decorating the 
rim of the Alligator Fountain. Jennewein’s 
recent “Indian and Eagle.” and James 


“Frog Baby,” by 
Edith Parsons. 


“Water Urchin,” by 
Adolph A. Weinman. 


Earle Fraser’s “The End of the Trail” are 
indicative of the search for fresh subjects 
which are peculiar to this country. The 
wealth of delightful conceptions among 
contemporary sculptors shows what broader 
visions came with the widening horizon. 
The geographical distribution of the 135 
sculptors whose work is included shows 
the increased interest in sculpture through- 
out the country. From other regions than 
the vicinity of New York are: Haig Pati- 
gian and Ralph Jester from California, 
Allie Tennant frem xas, Ernest Bruce 





“Pelican and Fish,” 
by Bruce Moore. 











eo 


Alice Morgan 
Wright and Gertrude Lathrop from Al- 
bany, Janet de Coux and S. F. Holschuh 


Haswell from Cincinnati, 


from Pennsylvania, Avard Fairbanks from 
Michigan, several from Baltimore, Boston, 
Chicago and others who make their homes 
in Florida and New Mexico. 

It has not been difficult to find suitable 


works for the fine backgrounds offered by 


“Boy and Panther,” 


the Gardens. The gentle melancholy of 
Hilda Lascari’s “Autumn Leaves,” and the 
serenity 


embodied in  Beach’s 


the 


“Sylvan” 


enliven boxwood garden. Manship’s 


two exciting groups, “Actaeon and Diana,” 
rise from the Rice Island wall at the west 
and the two “Lions,” by Anna Hyatt Hunt- 
ington dignify the entrance gates to the 
gardens. Hancock’s “Boy and Squirrel” is 


by Rudolph Evans. 




















the center of the oval, seen down the vista 
of live oaks which is dominated by Me- 
Cartan’s beautifully composed “Dionysus.” 
Set by the many pools, framed in rushes 
and water plants, are such gay fantasies 
as Weinman’s “Water-Urchin” and Fris- 
muth’s “Call of the Sea.” Near the Baby 
Garden in front of the Museum of Small 
Sculpture are grouped some of the child 
figures: Brenda Putnam’s sundial, with a 
boy and a sportive kid called the “Two 
Kids,” and Albert 
Rabbits” and “Young Centaur.” 


Stewart’s “Baby and 


Animal sculpture is found throughout, 


whether it be Laessle’s antic “Penguins” 


Interior of Small Sculpture Museum. 





and Bruce Moore’s “The Pelican and Fish” 
at the centers of pools, Manship’s “Pelican 
and Hornbill” on gateposts, or the many 
others in wall niches and in the museum. 
The long series of small figures and groups 
in the Museum of Small Sculpture can be 
seen under the open sky against a wall 
Edith 


“Frog-Baby” is at the center of the mu- 


hung with vines. Parson’s merry 
serum pool. 

Editor’s Note: Examples of the sculp- 
tors’ work mentioned herewith are avail- 
able to interior designers and architects, 
and full information regarding sizes, prices, 


etc., may be obtained upon request. 
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INTERIOR 


DESIGN 


FOR SMALL 


SPACES 


0... of the convictions which invariably 
seems to rule interior designers is that 
they must have the benefit of spaciousness 
and the advantage of vistas if rooms are 
to be evolved which are faultless in de- 
sign qualities, eficient in arrangement and 
exceptionally beautiful in effect. And _ be- 
cause these prime requisites of spacious- 
ness and the vista are frequently lacking 
in many of the smaller houses and apart- 
ments the problem of design in such cases 
becomes one of merely overcoming limita- 
tions rather than a challenge to produce 
a superior and pleasing effect. 

In use of materials and arrangement of 
furniture the apartment shown herewith, 
designed by Rose Ginsburg and James P. 
Weir, is a most successful example of en- 
dowing small space with considerable dis- 
tinction. Even a casual glance will reveal 
to what extent the interior designers have 
succeeded in conferring upon it an accen- 
tuating charm, with no sacrifice of the de- 
sirable qualities of an apartment of far 
greater dimensions. 

The foyer, spacious in effect but actually 
extremely small, has a gray and white 
Modern wall paper to complement a light 
gray ceiling and a floor of dark brown rub- 
ber. The furniture here is of pickled pine 
with white leather upholstery. On the in- 
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The colorful appeal of the living 
room has been intensified with 
rich fabrics, specially designed 
furniture and panels of mirror. 
The curved sofa grouping shown 
in the view at the right adds in- 
terest to an otherwise uninter- 
esting expanse of plain wall. 
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teresting console is a white decorative fig- 
ure lighted from a tortoise shell and _ sil- 
ver base; the wall appliques, in the form 
of calla lilies, are of hammered copper 
and white glass. 

The walls of the living room are of a 
lovely shade of pink that forms a most 
background for the 


furniture and strong, rich blue carpet. A 


pleasing handsome 
most important feature of this room are the 
three windows which have been treated as 
one huge window; the overdraperies are of 
a crocheted material slightly lighter in 
color than the walls, trimmed with a heavy 
tasseled fringe in coral, beige and blue, 
with curtains of beige ninon. 

All the furniture in the apartment was 
designed by Mr. Weir, and he has made 
fine use of pickled woods with occasional 
employed to 
emphasis to the scheme. The curved sofa, 


pieces of mahogany lend 
specially designed to soften the too-flat 
appearance of a difficult wall space, is cov- 
ered in an antique clipped velvet of a 
very subtle grayed blue. The two Adam 
arm chairs are upholstered in oyster-white 
brocade in which appears a scattering of 
blue flowers. A specially 
brown damask with a vigorous pattern in 
beige and brown has been used to point 


small woven 


up the plain areas of the room and ac- 
centuate the pink wall with its mantel 
marbleized in tones of gray and blue. A 
bench and piano chair, not shown in the 
photographs, are covered in a brown and 
pink stripe with a thread of blue to cas- 
ually introduce the supplementary notes 
of a carefully planned color scheme in 
their respective places in the room. One 
of the pickled book commodes at the fire- 
place side of the room is fitted with a 
small, but complete desk space; the small 
table before the sofa is white and gold 
with a painted border around its glass top. 

The octagon-shaped niches are mirrored 
and lighted both at the top and bottom 
to display a fine collection of objets d’art. 
The lamps in the room are also worthy of 
note: the pair flanking the sofa have been 


made from rare Louis Phillipe vases of a 
delicate pink, and have shades of pink 
parchment 
white; the pair by the fireplace are made 


with a bold design in pure 
from bronze urns with highly polished 
ormolu figurines, and have pink and white 
shades with brown trimming. 

There are but two pictures in the room, 
one over the mantel and the 
other over the Modern spinet—are fine col- 
ored 18th Century engravings which gather 
together all the lovely colors of the room; 
one of the pictures is framed in an old 


and these 


frame of beige and gold, the other in 
bleached pine with a blue glass mat of the 
same hue as the sofa on the wall opposite. 

A room of four walls with innumeravle 
jogs and beams all in the wrong places 
into a handsome 
oval dining room that is imbued with the 
charm of the old, yet possesses all the de- 
sirable qualities of Modern. The lighted 
niches at one end balance the arched open- 
ing at the opposite end which leads to 


has been transformed 


the foyer; between the niches are 
cealed storage spaces. 

The carpet is brown, surrounded by a 
baseboard of de negre and 


blends beautifully with the wainscot of 


con- 


tete color, 
pink, brown and gray marbleized paper. 
The walls are an unusual color secured by 
first painting them a strong coral shade 
and then painting them with a_ heavy 
oyster-white; the result is a wall of rich 
texture, of an indeterminate but glowing 
color. The curtains in this room are of 
The 


in which have been placed old 


heavy, striped oyster-white _ satin. 
niches, 
French urns holding Venetian glass leaves, 
have mirrored backs and are painted 
chocolate brown. 

The dining table is extremely interest- 
ing in design, having cornucopia supports 
of ebony upon a base of black rubber 
and satinwood, and a top also of finely 
selected satinwood. The chairs, exact re- 
productions of authentic Adam pieces, are 
in a bone-white finish with seats of coral 


red moiré. The buffet, designed along Re- 
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Interesting design beguiles the small area of the hall. 


gency lines, is a mahogany piece inlaid 
with satinwood. The commodes at either 
end of the room, though decidedly Mod- 
ern in form, have their design based upon 
an 18th Century commode. They have been 
painted white over gray, the bases are 
black, white and red porphyry, and the 


tops are of gray marble. The decorative 


panels above the commodes are old Thor- 


waldson bas-reliefs on Wedgwood blue 
plaques which have been framed in white 
and gold frames with pink mats. The ceil- 
ing fixture is an old one of bronze and 
ormolu with tortoise shell. 


The dining room achieves distinction with simple architecture. 
& 








A MODERNIZED ART GALLERY 


Whewshew the width and breadth of 


America are museums with exhibition 
spaces of questionable taste and cultural 
value awaiting transformation at the hand 
of the 


thing is that they are permitted to exist 


interior designer. The surprising 


when with a minimum of effort and ex- 


penditure of money they can be trans- 
formed from liabilities into assets for the 


towns in which they are located. The op- 
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portunities for extending one’s reputation 
as a capable and versatile interior designer 
in one’s own community are legion in such 
situations, and frequently after a project 
is begun the resulting improvement over 
the old design is so extraordinary that the 
work, though it first 
quential, is developed into a matter of 


appeared inconse- 


major proportions from both an esthetic 
and monetary viewpoint. 
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The problem of remodeling the exhibi- 
tion space of the Washington Gallery of 
the Museum of Modern Art was an inter- 
esting one that involved the transforma- 
tion of an enormous room designed in the 
manner of the Renaissance revivalists in- 
to a gallery suitable for showing Mod- 


ern paintings and sculpture. Exceptional- 


ly high ceilings, elaborately decorated 
with lighting bulbs in long rows in the 
ornamentation, had to be “pulled down” 
to a reasonable height for pictures; large 
windows, all along one wall, had to be 
calculated on in planning the lighting; 
and a big Victorian fireplace, flanked by 
two windows at the far end of the room, 
had to be blocked out with the windows 
in order to gain wall space without ugly, 
undesirable jogs. Results of the alterations 


are shown in the accompanying photographs. 


Here and on the page opposite 
are shown convincing _ photo- 
graphs taken before and after 
the work on the old museum 
interiors had been completed. 








Plans and interior designs for the new 
museum were created by the architect, Ed- 
ward Adams. The long room was divided 
by two partitions, each ten feet in height, 
hanging space 
and giving 169 running feet of exhibition 
fifteen feet or 
more available in the entrance hall when 


thus providing additional 


space with an additional 
necessary for the larger exhibitions. 


The 


above the main gallery, with two shallow 


entrance hall is raised slightly 
steps leading down. The office and_ stor- 
age space has been located behind a par- 
tition and is a model of efficiency with 
its splendidly lighted huge bay windows 
tasteful cffice 
equipment and furnishings. 


The 


cov ered 


and efficient and modern 
walls entirely 
cloth, set off 
by Modern pilasters in pickled pine, and 


architect had the 


with gray monks 








thus gained a clean-cut background for 
paintings or sculpture. A large bay win- 
dow in the front part of the main gal- 
lery holds an informal grouping of 
couch and chairs, and there are seats 
and benches throughout the gallery for 
the comfort of visitors. 

The furnishings are all simple, Mod- 
ern in type, of bleached wood, and the 
furniture coverings supply the only em- 
phatic note of color in the gallery, with 
the exceptions of the paintings. Cover- 
ings for the couch and chairs in the bay 
window can be changed to suit the ex- 
igencies of the occasion—brilliant green 
or more subdued tones, as the current 
exhibition seems to demand. 

The myriad small light bulbs in the 
ceiling, which was left untouched except 
for paint, were allowed to remain, but 
were painted into the rest of the ceiling. 
The fireplace, of course, had to be arti- 
ficial, but it makes a point of attraction 
unusually pleasant in a public picture gal- 
lery. The architect, after ransacking every 
known source for andirons and finding 
none to his liking, designed original ones 
for their particular space. These are sim- 
ple and Modern in pattern, but not un- 
duly austere, of sufficient height to fill 
the fireplace reasonably and do away with 
that empty look so conspicuous in many 
imitation fireplaces. At the last moment 
two black handrails of handwrought iron 
were placed in the middle of the steps at 
the head of the gallery, a convenient dis- 
tance apart to make for safety and com- 
fort in descending. They call attention 
to the steps, although they were original- 
ly done as a concession to public safety, 
and the result is happily decorative. 

Members of the Committee responsible 
for the organization of the gallery are: 


Mrs. Dwight Davis, Chairman; Mrs. 
George Garrett, Vice-Chairman; Mrs. 


Dean Acheson, Mr. F. Lammot Belin, Col. 
F. Fitzmaurice Day, Mr. David Edward 
Finley, Mrs. Henry Leonard, Mrs. Frank 
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West, Mr. Myron Hofer, Mr. Olin Dows. 
Mrs. Davis, the former Mrs. Charles 
Sabin, has been active for many years in 
politics, but is also distinguished in the 
field of interior design. She was a consul- 
tant in the interior design of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, and also planned the Doc- 
tors Hospital and the Berkeley Hotel, all 
in New York. 

Mrs. George Garrett is prominent in 
Junior League activities, especially in 
Pittsburgh. Mrs. Dean Acheson is an 
artist who has exhibited in exhi- 
bitions at the Phillips 
lery, and one of her oils represented the 
District of Columbia in the Municipal 
Art Exhibition at Rockefeller Center, 
New York City, last year. 

Mr. David Edward 
special assistant to Andrew Mellon when 


group 
Memorial Gal- 


Finley, formerly 
he was Secretary of the Treasury, and 
Honorary Councillor of the 
Embassy at London during Mr. Mellon’s 
ambassadorship to Great Britain, was 
elosely associated with Mr. Mellon in the 
formation of plans for the National Gal- 
lery of Art in Washington. Mr. F. Lam- 


American 


Ambassador to 
Col. F. Fitzmaurice Day, 
now retired and living in Washington, 
was Military Attache of the British Em- 


mot Belin is a_ former 


Poland, and 


bassy. 

Miss Adele K. Smith, 
Studio House, an affiliate of the Phillips 
been appointed 


formerly with 


Memorial Gallery, has 
manager of the new Gallery. 

The purpose of the Gallery, as stated 
by Mrs. Dwight Davis, is to give Wash- 
ington a appropriate 
gallery for exhibitions of Modern art. The 
lack of 
been felt in Washington, and the Com- 
mittee’s plan to fill this need was cordial- 
ly endorsed by Mr. Duncan Phillips of 
the Phillips Memorial Gallery and by Mr. 
Powell Corcoran 
Gallery. 


commodious and 


such accommodations has long 
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Right, alcove for 
a country bedroom 
or an informal 
living room, de- 
signed by F. El- 
don Baldauf, 
A.I.D.; below, 
dining room, de- 
signed by Arm- 
strong, Carter 


& Kenyon, A.l.D. 
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A. I. D. NEWS 


Tie degree of excellence which charac- 
terized the series of interiors designed re- 
cently by five members of the Northern 
California Chapter for an exhibition at the 
San Francisco Museum of Art is apparent 
in the two examples shown herewith. Arm- 
sirong, Carter & Kenyon designed a din- 
ing space for a studio living room, and 
the inspiration for the Modern furniture 
was derived from an old XVth Century 
field table in the Cluny Museum. The color 
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scheme featured gray for the walls and a 
strong green for the raw silk curtains and 
the carpet; the chairs and stools were up- 
holstered in tomato-red leather, and a con- 
trasting note of black was introduced in 
the highly polished table top. F. Eldon 
Baldauf’s of an alcove for a 
country informal living 


creation 
bedroom or an 
room emphasized the fact that such natural 
materials as native redwood, linen and 
wool are as distinctly Modern as _ proto- 
tvpes of glass and steel. The result is a 
crystallization of a vogue that already has 
become a pronounced trend, as may be 
Swedish-Modern and _ similar 


styles; the fact that it is so concordant 


noted in 


California life and so American in 
spirit assures it as the harbinger of a new 


with 


idiom of contemporary living. 

Other members exhibiting at the San 
Francisco of Art Linda 
Avenali, Arthur Baken and Ben Davis. 
has been received from 
Mr. Vogelgesang, Ass’t Director of the 
Decorative Arts Committee of the Golden 


Museum were, 


Announcement 


Gate International Exposition, that of the 
eight designs submitted for a “California 
Room” the Committee had decided in 
favor of Mr. F. Eldon Baldauf’s scheme 
for a room to represent the Northern Cali- 
fornia Chapter. The Committee stated that 


Continued on page 80 
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Mi arquetry as a decoration for furniture 
has been revived a number of times and 
it is interesting to note that each recur- 
rence of it brings with it some develop- 
ment and improvement, rather than a pure 
revival. This is particularly true of the 
Modern development which has the ad- 
vantage of a wider variety of woods than 
was ever available before and improved 
methods for laminating woods, especially 
for large surfaces, thus making possible 
a wider range of color and a more dur- 
able decoration. Then too, Modern furni- 
ture, with its flat surfaces and simple 
forms, offers an ideal medium for mar- 
quetry, and France, Sweden and Germany 
have used it as a decoration for Modern 
furniture for a number of years. What 
little marquetry we have had in America 
has naturally reflected those influences. 
Andrew Szoeke, who designed the pieces 
shown in collaboration with Steele Savage, 





Dankoo and other artists, has spent the 
last ten years experimenting with and de- 
veloping marquetry designs. He is inclined 
toward rather simple classic motifs believ- 
ing that these rather fundamental subjects 
will continue to please when more con- 
temporary material may pall. In some of 
his designs, functionalism is soundly in- 
troduced into the decoration itself. An ex- 
ample of this is the sectional cabinet where 
the decoration identifies the contents of 
the units. 

The pieces illustrated on these pages 
show a modern development of an art that 
can be traced back to antiquity and one 
that, through the ages, has proved itself 
extremely adaptable. We find examp!es of 
it executed in a variety of mediums and 
by several methods, depending on what 
the time and locality offered in the way of 
materials and tools. 


Continued on page 8&8 


The composition of units below was designed to house the 
miscellany for which it is difficult to find adequate and ac- 
cessible space. An interpretation of the four seasons is the 





design motif for the cabinet pictured on the opposite page. 
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Tre announcement of the passing of Mrs. 
James C. Rogerson at her apartment, 460 
Park Avenue, New York, on Saturday, 
June 25th, at 7:00 o’clock, has brought sor- 
row to many people who have been asso- 
ciated with her in efforts to promote the 
interests of those engaged in the field of 
art in its various phases. 

She had been closely identified with sev- 
eral organizations devoted to this purpose, 
as an ardent, well-trained and intelligent 
director and counsellor. The numerous 
groups of architects, mural painters, deco- 
rators, painters, landscape architects, sculp- 
tors and craftsmen, comprising a signifi- 
cant body of men and women devoted to 
the advance of culture, not only in the 
metropolitan field but in far wider regions 
commensurate with our national borders, 
have lost a well recognized leader. 


She was one of the group of interior de-° 


signers that met at Grand Rapids in 1931 
to effect the organization of the American 
Institute of Decorators. She became a 
member of the first Board of Governors 
and continued in that position until her 
death. For the past two years she has been 
its secretary. She was recognized by her 
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colleagues as possessed of mental qualities 
of unusual value in the development of 
this organization, and she had a large 
part in its rapid growth and in the promo- 
tion of its aims. Her loyalty to its purposes 
was constant and was recognized as an im- 
portant factor in its progress. 

Her activities were not confined to the 
Institute. As a member of the Architec- 
tural League, she devoted her talents and 
energy to all of the multifarious enter- 
vrises of that organization. She was a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Current Work 
and of the Executive Committee. 

From the sculptors has come the com- 
ment that few people have exerted more 
influence in behalf of American sculpture 
than has Mrs. Rogerson through her con- 
stant efforts to promote the work, not only 
of well recognized sculptors, but of new- 
comers in the field whose advance in their 
art has been encouraged and developed 
largely through the long series of exhibi- 
tions that were brought to the attention of 
discriminating patrons of art in the Arden 
Galleries. She has been of almost equal 
value to the painters, landscape architects, 


Continued on page %8 
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THE CONFERENCE ON 


AIR 


CONDITIONING 


Sponsored by INTERIOR 


Editor's Note: Inasmuch as the talk by 
Charles S. Leopold was not available for 
publication in the last issue, we are pre- 
senting it below with the more stimulating 
of the questions, and their answers, which 
were raised at the National Air Condition- 
ing Conference, June 7 and 8, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York. 


I, the general use of the term, air con- 
ditioning is anything that is done to 
change the condition of the air. Heating, 
cooling, drying, moistening, creating air 
movement, cleansing, are all true functions 
of air conditioning. By custom, we associ- 
ate conditioning with summer cooling but 
we should not ignore the value and the 
effect on humanity of all forms of air con- 
ditioning at all seasons. 

Mythology tells us that there was a God 
or Titan named Prometheus,—the name 
denoting forethought—-who differed from 
his fellows in that he was primarily in- 
terested in the well being of man and, 
seeing the Gods enjoy the use of fire, he 
brought fire to the earth and taught man 
how to use it. The difference between a 
world with and without fire beggars the 
imagination, so that Prometheus, in myth- 
ology, or some simple caveman who 
learned to use fire, may truly be consid- 
ered the father of air conditioning. 

If one lives in the cold north, there is 
very little need for cooling or drying ap 
paratus. In the Tropics there is little need 
for heat or moistening, but in the Temper- 
ate Zone there is definite need of heating 
and moistening, cooling and drying. 

The discovery of fire was indeed revolu- 
tionary. With it man could emerge from 
his tropical home and proceed into colder 
and more severe climates. In these migra- 
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tions natural selection played a great part. 
The hardies and most intelligent survived. 
There is reason to believe that the progress 
and energy typical of the Temperate Zone 
is due to climate and natural selection. 

Some years ago, Ellsworth Huntington, 
Research Professor of Geography at Yale, 
postulated the theory that climate was the 
great determining factor in civilization and 
that the quality of climate which was most 
important was that of climatic energy. As 
a result of his studies, he found, in gen- 
eral, that the best climates were those 
which were not too hot and_ relatively 
moist, and that the very best climates are 
those which show fifteen to twenty degrees 
variation between day and night and at 
least three storms a month. On the basis 
of this climatic energy, he has prepared 
maps of the northern hemisphere showing 
the various areas of equal climatic energy. 
In this country, the optimum band at the 
West centers around Iowa, extends east 
through northern Ohio, northern Pennsyl- 
vania, northern New Jersey, New York 
State, Connecticut and southern Massachu- 
setts. A second narrow strip along the 
West Coast shows a similar characteristic. 
Zones of lesser climatic energy are given, 
the lowest around Arizona and along the 
Mexican border. 

From the studies, it appears that the 
criterion of a good climate is variability 
and that the best climates show a marked 
temperature difference between day and 
night, and this leads to the thought that 
if we live under proper conditions for 
only a portion of the day, we may still 
enjoy the climatic energy which appears 
to be so desirable, and we therefore spec- 
ulate as to whether the migration of manu- 
facturing from New England to the South, 
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with its raw material supply, will not be 
accentuated and made permanent by ex- 
tensive use of air conditioning, and the 
assumed superiority of the northern me- 
chanic be eventually matched by the 
southerner. It is perhaps fortunate that the 
development of skilled labor is dependent 
on many things beside the climate and we 
can, therefore, look forward to relatively 
slow changes on our industrial map. 
Mankind in health has _ remarkable 
adaptability to climate, adapting himself 
to living conditions from below zero to 
over 100° and, for short duration, can even 
withstand temperatures approaching 200°. 
The band of temperature in which the 
great majority of the people are comfort- 
considerably restricted. Careful 
summer experiments have shown that in 
climates similar to Pittsburgh, with a 50% 


able is 


relative humidity and for long exposure, 
approximately 98% of the people are com- 
fortable at 76° and over 70% between 75 
and 80°. Tests in Texas showed that over 
70% were comfortable beween 76 and 80°, 
the high limit being the same as for Pitts- 
burgh—probably due to the basic part 
played by perspiration as the high limit 
is approached. Toronto experiments showed 
over 70% comfortable between 73 and 76°, 
so that in the entire United States indoor 


comfort in summer can be achieved, at 
50% relative humidity, at temperatures 


from 74 to 78°. 

Recent experiments tend to verify the 
fact that there is a change in the blood 
which makes us want higher temperatures 
in summer than in winter. These changes 
are, however, seasonal, and there is ap- 
parently no day to day variation. In win- 
ter, with 50% saturation, temperatures of 
68 to 72° are desirable. Relative humidities 
as high as 50% are seldom used in win- 
ter. The corresponding temperatures are at 
30% saturation, 70 to 74°. 

The sensation of warmth is a compli- 
cated reaction, dependent upon ordinary 
temperature, the moisture in the air, and 
the air motion. If the movement of the air 
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remains constant at 15 to 25 F.P.M., the 
same sensation of warmth is produced by 
air at 71° saturated, 76° and 50% relative 
and 79° 30% relative 
humidity. Between 30% and 60% relative 
humidity, the body is relatively insensible 


humidity, with 


as to whether the condition is produced 
by high temperature and low humidity or 
low temperature and high humidity. 
Inanimate organic materials are, how- 
greatly affected. Paper 
wood is liable to crack; leather and fabrics 


ever, contracts, 
are adversely affected by low humidities. 
High humidities tend to make these same 
materials stretch. In addition, as 60% is 
approached, at relative high temperatures, 
there is a_pre-disposition toward mold 
which is probably the cause of the so- 
called damp odor, so that for summer con- 
ditioning relative humidities of 35% to 
55% are most satisfactory, although the 
limits can readily be exceeded for special 
application. 

Air conditioning is frequently 
lenged on the basis of the sudden cooling 


chal- 


experienced when going from a hot street 
to a relatively cool building. From the 
standpoint of comfort, this question has 
been investigated and it has been found 
that the general effect on a warm perspir- 
ing person entering a cool room is a feel- 
ing of too cold lasting from nothing to ten 
followed by a feeling of too 
warm, and getting back to a feeling of 
complete comfort in from ten minutes to 
a half hour. It should be noted that the 
feeling of too cold seldom lasts more than 
ten minutes. It is further found that the 


minutes, 


sensation of too cold and the rate of dis- 
appearance of perspiration is relatively in- 
dependent of the inside condition insofar 
as the indoor conditions can be regulated 
and still be comfortable for people who 
are indoors for any length of time. As has 
been previously pointed out, the body re- 
sponds to a combination of temperature 
and humidity and not to either one inde- 
pendently so that to regulate indoor tem- 
peratures to outdoor temperatures, without 
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regard to humidity, is a fallacy, and an 


appreciable regulation of indoor tempera- 


tures with outdoor conditions exceeding 
the narrow general comfort limit in the 


summer is only justified where average 


exposure is less than thirty minutes. 
From the standpoint of comfort, I think 
that this whole question of entrance shock 
has been grossly exaggerated and that, on 
the average, the sensation is pleasant. 

Minor investigation of the reaction when 
re-entering a hot street seems to indicate 
that from 5 to 15 minutes are required to 
get back to a constant sensation of warmth, 
and mild exercise hastens the period. The 
statement can also be made that exercise, 
in general, tends to decrease people's sen- 
sitivity to temperature. 

Air conditioning is not a new art. The 
laws of heat and moisture were well known 
in the last century and the Patent Office 
contained many patents pertaining to the 


heating and cooling of railway cars, 
theatres, and manufactories. There were 


many applications of humidification to tex- 
tile mills, ranging from simple devices, 
such as wetting the floor with a hose or 
blowing steam through an open pipe, to 
regular fan and spray units very much as 
we know them today. Even the thought of 
cooling for comfort was put into practice. 
In several New York theatres racks were 
provided for the melting of ice in a stream 
of air and in 1870 the Houses of Parliament 
were cooled by inserting ice in a wooden 
honeycomb structure in the fresh air in- 
take. In air conditioning the United States 
Capitol, we found that the heating and 
ventilating system installed in the House 
and Senate wings could, with modification, 
be adapted to air conditioning, and that 
in 1896 a report was submitted that dealt 
with the mathematics and feasibility of 
cooling the House and Senate Chambers. 
In 1906 a comfort cooling job was in- 
stalled in the Fold Room of the Congress 
Hotel, in Chicago, which operated until 
1925. The all the 


important elements of our present art, in- 


installation contained 
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and all 


properly proportioned so that even at this 


cluding the automatic controls, 
early date all the necessary basic data was 
available for those who were sufficiently 
original and skillful to attack the problem. 
It is true that there were relatively isolated 
cases of successful application of dehumid- 
ification as applied to air conditioning, 
but it that the 
methods that were employed are those gen- 


should be emphasized 
erally in use today. 

Following this period, there was com- 
paratively little done in the way of air con- 
ditioning for comfort and the installations 
of good ventilating systems from 1910 to 
1920 were In the industrial field 
great progress had been made by Willis 


scarce. 


Carrier and his associates, not the least 
of which was the formulation of simpler 
methods for psychrometric—that is, heat 
and moisture—calculations. Although some 
theatres had been cooled prior to 1920, the 
major developments in this field occurred 
in the period from 1920 to 1930 and I 
believe it was these installations which 
captured the public imagination and led 
to the demand that we know today. 

The distribution of air is partly science 
and partly art and air conditioning is now 
in the phase of trying to reduce art to 
science, insofar as possible. 

During the last two decades, many in- 
stallations were made by men of consider- 
able skill and some of these installations 
remain among the best today. There is 
little in a 
modern air conditioning installation de- 
signed by men skilled in their work, pro- 


reason to fear obsolescence 


viding due consideration is given to all of 
the well-known requirements of successful 
air conditioning. In the larger projects, 
refinements will probably be made in re- 
frigeration, efficiencies of various 
pieces of apparatus will be improved which 
will affect operating costs in a relatively 
minor way, but basically a good air con- 
ditioning installed should 
well serve its purpose for the life of the 
building in which it is installed. 


and 


system today 
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Although mass production methods may 
appreciably reduce the cost of the small 
air conditioning installation, it is doubtful 


whether they will have a major effect on 
the large tailor-made job where so many 
trades are represented in the field erection 
work. The component factory parts of such 
a system—such as fans, temperature con- 
trols, pumps—have long been manufac- 
tured on a production basis. The single 
item of the large refrigerating machine re- 
mains and its cost alone cannot produce 
a major difference in the total. 

The general object of air conditioning 
design is to accomplish the desired result 
at the most economical owning and oper- 
ating cost. The fundamental problem of 
air conditioning for comfort is to provide 
a clean atmosphere free of draft and of 
a temperature and humidity that will give 
comfort. One of the best tests of comfort 
is that the individual be not conscious of 
a noticeable sensation of coolness or 
warmth. In an enclosure in which people 
assemble, heat is emitted by lights and 
transmitted by walls, windows, and some- 
times floors and ceilings. Heat and mcisture 
are given off by the occupants and heat 
and moisture leak in through minor open- 
ings in the construction. The fundamental 
problem is to produce a stream of air cool 
enough to counteract the heat and dry 
enough to absorb the moisture, with an 
adequate supply of fresh air and of a total 
quantity which will prevent the air from 
moving too slow or too fast. The outside 
air introduced for ventilation in summer 
will also contain an excess of heat and 
moisture which must be removed. Separate 
apparatus may be used for the drying and 
cooling function. For the drying, systems 
are sometimes used in which the air comes 
in contact with a strong salt solution, 
which has the property of absorbing mois- 
ture in the same manner that salt will ab- 
sorb moisture and finally become fluid. An 
alternate method of dehydration is by the 
use of solid matter, such as Silica Gel or 
Activated Alumina. To the eye, Silica Gel 


looks like small fragments of glass. If a 
sufficiently powerful microscope were avail- 
able, it would show that this material is 
made up of extremely minute pores which 
have the ability to pull moisture out of the 
air. When either of these methods is used, 
the material can be reactivated by the use 
of sufficient heat to boil off the accumulated 
water. With these methods, the cooling is 
separately accomplished, 
evaporation of cool liquids produced by a 
refrigerating machine, or, in some loca- 
tions, by the use of well water flowing 
through copper coils over which the air 
stream is passed. 

At the present time these methods are 


either with 


somewhat unusual and in the vast majority 
of cooling systems both the cooling and 
the dehumidifying are accomplished simul- 
taneously by passing the air through either 
a spray of cold water or cool copper coils, 
where the temperature of the air is re- 
duced low enough for the moisture to drop 
out, just as the moisture collects on a 
pitcher of cold water. It may seem para- 
doxical that you can dry the air—that is, 
remove the moisture—by passing it through 
a spray of cold water, but such is the case. 

Since the two functions are accomplished 
simultaneously, in this latter method it is 
reasonable to expect that conditions will 
arise where there is a peak demand for 
drying effect and less than a peak demand 
for cooling, or vice versa, so that if too 
simple a system is used, it is very possible 
to over-cool in the effort to dry the air, 
or to over-dry in the effort to cool the air. 
This is not a fundamental limitation and 
means are available for obtaining the 
proper balance. 

Wherever refrigeration is used, it serves 
as a pump which will absorb heat from a 
relatively cool substance and discharge it 
to one which is relatively warm. The cool- 
ing substance is the air of the enclosure 
to be conditioned: the warm = substance 
may be city water or the outdoor air. Since 
problems are involved in the availability 
of city water and drainage, there is an in- 
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creasing tendency to reject the heat to the 
air by means of either evaporative con- 
densers or cooling towers, so that the prob- 
lem of heat disposal is not a fundamental 
limitation. 

We have recently conditioned some bed- 
rooms in a large Chicago hotel. In this 
system, fresh air is dried to the requisite 
dryness by Lithium Chloride and the air is 
which 


causes this super-dried fresh air, mixed 


passed to fan and coil units, 
with return air from the corridors, to pass 


through individual heating and _ cooling 
coils, and an individual duct to each bed- 
room so that the occupant can control the 
temperature of his room summer and win- 
ter, as he may desire, without affecting 
the total amount of air supplied to the 
room, the total amount of fresh air sup- 
plied, or the moisture content. 
Notwithstanding the foregoing, the over- 
whelming majority of air conditioning in- 
stallations at present depend on refrigera- 
tion for both cooling and dehydration. Re- 
gardless of the air conditioning method 
used, the final effect is accomplished by a 
streem of air which must be introduced 
into the enclosure to be conditioned. Al- 
though the architect and engineer have 
relatively little trouble in agreeing on the 
location of the principal apparatus, and 
the concealment of major air ducts, there 
difficulty in 


method of introducing the air that will be 


is considerable finding a 


equally satisfactory to the engineer, the 
architect, and the interior designer, unless 
the final design is functional. In effect, the 
engineer says a room consists of a floor, 
a ceiling, walls, and windows. We must 
have an opening through which air can 
be introduced. Cost permitting, we will in- 
troduce air through the floor, ceiling, side 
wall or the windowsill, whichever will 
suit the decorating scheme. We will use 
high velocity grilles exemplified by the 
narrow slot, or we will use grilles con- 
sisting of two sets of deflectors placed in 
the horizontal or vertical plane; or we will 
place the grille horizontally in the window- 
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sill, designed with a flat top but deliver- 
ing air at the required angle. We will de- 
liver air through the ceiling, through a 
formal outlet such as the Anemostat, 
which is a series of concentric aluminum 
cones, or through an opening in the ceil- 
ing concealed by an extended metal or 
plaster plaque; or even by introducing the 
air through a_ perforated metal ceiling 
primarily intended for sound absorption; 
or, in cases, introducing the air behind 
coves. The selection of the method of air 
delivery vastly influences the design of the 
entire system. In this climate, if air is to 


be introduced from an inside wall, for 
winter use it is almost essential that 
double windows or storm sash be used 


and, in some cases, supplemented by addi- 
tional wall heating. This is a very wide 
range of selection and it is indeed unfor- 
tunate when a case is encountered where 
the specialists concerned cannot agree on 
satisfactory means. Both the engineer and 
the architect are equally concerned with 
the utility appearance, and 
unlimited study to a proper solution to 
the problem. Where an interior designer 
should be in the 


and devote 


is to be retained, he 
picture from the inception of the prob- 
lem as air ducts and walls cannot be 
moved with the same facility as one can 
change a coat of paint. 

For air conditioning by the use of re- 
frigeration to accomplish both drying and 
cooling, there are three general types: The 
first, the factory assembled unit which has 
all the necessary elements in one casing 
ready for drain, water, and electrical con- 
nections; the second, which consists of 
two or more factory units, consisting of 
the refrigerant compressor, usually not in- 
cased, and the fans, cooling coils, heating 
coils, and sometimes control, factory as 
sembled. This latter installation frequently 
required the installation of considerable 
field work in addition to hooking up the 
component parts and supplying the neces- 
sary The third methed is the 


complete tailor-made job where all of the 
p i 


services. 
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component parts are delivered by one or 
more manufacturers and field assembled. 

Due to the nature of the problem, in 
large structures there is very little differ- 
ence in cost between a good year-round 
conditioning system and the cheapest sys- 
tem that can be depended upon for relief 
during the hot summer weather but in the 
small stores, particularly those having pro- 
vision for natural ventilation in the spring 
and fall, this is not necessarily true. In 
the small store, where complete factory 
assembled units are applicable, due to first 
cost there is some reason to believe that 
conditioning will proceed more rapidly 
than installations in large stores, with a 
resulting increase in the pressure of com- 
petition for the large store. This prospect 
is of some satisfaction to the air condi- 
tioning industry at large, though not to 
Factory 
assembled units are made to fit the aver- 


the department store owner. 
age job and if they are properly used will 
provide an economical solution to the 
problem. Even in the small store, however, 
they are not universally applicable as heat 
and moisture requirements vary greatly and 
the problem is somewhat similar to that 
encountered when separate refrigerating 
units were first placed in existing ice 
boxes. The second type of factory as- 
sembled unit offers a wider field and is 
less limited in the application of engineer- 
ing refinement. The tailor-made job is 
principally used for large installations or 
in smaller jobs where exceptional quality 
is desired. Where tailor-made systems are 
properly used, there are many advantages. 
Frequently the use of apparatus requiring 
water and drain connections can be re- 
stricted to the basement or the roof, with 
a consequent decrease in the inconvenience 
and cost of maintenance. Flexibility may 
be provided for shifting loads in either 
light or people as one area can cali on the 
reserve of the entire system to help out in 
a peak. Systems of this type can stand a 
considerable shift in actual department 
layout, frequently without change and, 


where change is required, it is usually con- 
fined to the changing of a few sheet metal 
ducts. The enclosure can be kept fresh 
using less outside air, which is costly to 
condition, because the air going to any 
one crowded area is made up partly of 
fresh air and partly of return air, most 
of which is from areas not heavily loaded. 
By using a few large properly designed 
air-handling units in  non-selling areas, 
maintenance is facilitated and large slow- 
speed apparatus may be used. As a con- 
trast, where multiple air handling units 
are used, they must usually be located on 
the ceiling or balconies of sales areas and 
as their size must be small, they are diffi- 
cult to maintain and must use small high- 
speed equipment on which so long a life 
should not be expected. With manufactur- 
ing and contracting air conditioning com- 
panies, there has been a tendency, in the 
past few years, to apply unitary equip- 
ment in large jobs where complete central 
stations would offer the best solution. This 
is largely brought about by the laudable 
desire to increase the use of manufactured 
products and reduce the cost of field erec- 
tion: and, less laudably, because it is far 
easier to design a system with central re- 
frigeration and multiple unit air distribut- 
ing systems—and there has been a dearth 
of good engineering talent. 

Like all other engineering and business 
problems, there is no one right or wrong 
method of conditioning applicable to all 
comfort projects. We should be able to as- 
sume the knowledge of the science but the 
art will always remain somewhat elusive. 
No proper solution of any given problem 
can be obtained without due regard for 
the size and shape of the building, the 
peculiarities of architectural design, avail- 
ability of natural resources such as well 
water, the structure of the local utility 
gas, electric and steam rates, an estimate 
of the reasonable expectancy of the life 
of the building, and due consideration to 
the personalities involved. One of the most 
difficult questions for the architect or the 
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potential owner is just how he should pro- 
ceed to buy air conditioning. At present 
there are four general methods of pur- 
chase: 
1. Free competition on design by large 
manufacturers. 


tN 


. Free competition on design by dealers. 


we 


. Either of the above plus the advice 
of a consulting engineer to guide the 
selection. 

4. By purchase with complete plans and 
specifications prepared by a consult- 
ing engineer. 

In purchasing by open competition, in- 

cluding design, the dealers and large man- 

ufacturers must primarily consider first 
cost and, in general, to be the successful 
bidder they must base their design on the 
obtain the 
think will 
satisfy the customer, so that instead of a 


least possible equipment to 


minimum result which they 
competition in price for an article of fixed 
value, the consumer is liable to get a com- 
petition in short cuts. In such a_ pro- 
cedure it is unusual for the proper atten- 
tion to be paid to the items of mainten- 
ance and operation. There are, of course, 
notable exceptions and if the owner or 
architect will remember that he is not wise 
in buying at the bottom dollar in a field 
which he does not understand, the manu- 
facturers can give a very satisfactory per- 
formance. The necessary engineering ial- 
ent and experience is usually available. 

The dealers are in much the same posi- 
tion, with the difference that, in general, 
they do not have the engineering resources 
of the larger company and the further 
down the scale one goes in size of equip- 
ment, the more ferocious the competition, 
so that the dangers on the small job are 
multiplied. 

To add a consulting engineer to the 
picture after the bids are in is often 


prudent for the small project. For the 
large project it will frequently be found 


that he will offer improvements that will 


The fourth method—that of turning the 
job over to a competent engineer and let- 
ting him completely design the system has 
the advantage that all contractors are bid- 
ding on the same physical layout with es- 
sentially the same operating cost. If the 
engineer elects to use short cuts, he does 


so because of economic judgment and not 
for reasons of competition. The owner fur- 
ther secures supervisory service and is re- 
lieved of the planning and minor annoy- 
ances in the direction of the many trades 
involved. The success of this method is 
directly dependent upon the ability of the 
engineer and his organization. It should 
be remembered that, in addition to science, 
imagination is being purchased and there 
is no way that I know to avoid the human 
equation. 

I wish briefly to discuss the effect of 
the installation of air conditioning in re- 
tail establishments as, at the present time, 
this is one of the large markets. Air con- 
ditioning is not a cure-all. and before a 
merchant decides to make this rather con- 
siderable investment, I think he should be 
reasonably sure that the rest of his house 
is in order. Air conditioning will seldom 
bring a patron to a poor movie but the 
absence of air conditioning will keep him 
from going to a good one. Similarly, in 
retailing, if a store does not carry the 
proper merchandise, or if they fail to dis- 
play it attractively, or there is any other 
weakness in the policy of the store, it is 
my belief that their corrections should be 
made before or at the same time as air 
conditioning, if real benefits are to be 
realized. I have frequently tried to ascer- 
tain the business effect of the installation 
of air conditioning by asking whether the 
effect of air conditioning on their merchan- 
dising courage has shown results. I do be- 
lieve the efficiency of the personnel of a 
store, from sales girl to general manager, 
is very greatly increased by not having to 
fight adverse weather conditions, that their 


involve the basic design and the previous merchandising becomes more aggressive, 
effort of the bidders is therefore wasted. and the public does respond. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON 
AIR CONDITIONING 


From the National Air Conditioning Conference 


Sponsored by 


Interior Design and Decoration 


You spoke of various types of ventila- 
tion, particularly an anemostat arrange: 
ment. What did you have particularly in 
mind as to those various types? 

CHAIRMAN LEOPOLD: I first men- 
tioned the horizontal slotted outlet, (Car- 
rier Blue Ribbon) designed for use with 
relatively high velocity. It serves as a 
temperature diffuser. If cold air is forced 
through these slots at the proper velocity, 
a thermometer a few feet away will in- 
dicate a relatively high temperature due to 
the jet action, which has caused from two 
to four times as much air trom the room 
to mix with the cold air emerging from 
the slot. If properly applied, this grille will 
produce results in total air motion and 
diffusion which are difficult to obtain by 
other methods, but its use is limited by 
the fact that it must be applied properly 
and it is difficult to make corrections. 

More recently, grilles providing for hori- 
zontal and vertical deflection have become 
popular. In this grille (Tuttle & Bailey 
“Flexaire”) the vertical bars are adjust- 
able in three sections so that wide horizon- 
tal diffusion can be obtained. It also has 
deflectors in the rear to provide vertical 
adjustment. 

Another grille of this general type pro- 
vides for slightly more flexibility by hav- 
ing a portion of the bars separately ad- 
justable—(Carrier 35C5). With the sepa- 
rate adjustment of bars, some of the jet 
action of the first grille shown can be ob- 
tained. 


This gadget (Anemostat) is recessed in 
the ceiling with several inches projecting. 
Although it appears rather large held in 
my hand, it is relatively inconspicuous 
when in place and has had wide accept- 
ance, particularly in modern interiors. The 
concentric rings are so arranged that some 
of them deliver the conditioned air and 
others draw air from the room and mix it 
with the conditioned air, providing much 
the same action as the slotted outlets. 

I mentioned the use of an entire ceiling 
as a grille and I refer to the use of the 
Johns-Manville Burgess-Acoustic Ceiling. 
It is similar to the ordinary “Sanacoustic” 
tile with the addition of small air channels 
between the sound absorbing pads which 
serve to regulate the amount of air which 
is delivered through the perforated open- 
ings. 

There is very little limit to the type of 
grille that may be used, providing they 
are properly selected and are applicable 
to the type of air distribution used. As a 
general rule, when ornamental types of 
grilles are used, it is difficult to make them 
as small as the grilles designed primarily 
for air distribution. 

In connection with the anemostat, may 
the single fixture in the center of the ceil- 
ing be used in conjunction with it? 

CHAIRMAN LEOPOLD: That is cor- 
rect. Anemostats are obtainable with light- 
ing fixtures centrally located. 

On the smaller unit for residence work, 
would you have to have a number of those 
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units in a house, one in each room, or 
something of that kind? 


CHAIRMAN LEOPOLD: One in each 
room, 
How alout air conditioning in apart- 


ments? 

CHAIRMAN LEOPOLD: That, of 
course, is a very interesting problem and, 
incidentally, slightly different from a hotel 
because, in apartments, although you can 
use a central system, you should not use 
return air from the corridors, both because 
of cooking odors and because, in the pres 
ence of children, there is some danger of 
contagion, and even if disease cannot be 
spread that way, it is not wise to expose 
yourself to the accusation that it could be. 

If you were going to use one unit in 
every room, it would be cheaper to build 
a whole system, wouldn't it? 

CHAIRMAN LEOPOLD: Yes, and very 
much more effective. In that case the com- 
pressor could be located in the basement 
or on the roof and very much smaller units, 
containing fan and coil, in the rooms. That 
. . That 


is perhaps too broad a statement. A fat 


is the next least expensive step. 


more satisfactory arrangement for a new 
house is to have all your apparatus in the 
basement or on the roof and just an air 
duct leading to each room. This system 
can also be applied to old houses without 
prohibitive expense because it is usually 
possitle to bring the air up from the base- 
ment and deliver it through window sills 
or floor grilles, and to take care of the 
second floor by running one central duct 
to the attic and distributing down to the 
second floor ceiling. The idea that a house 
must be badly mutilated by installing verti- 
cal chases just is not so—a simple method 
is usually available. 

What about the question of double 
sashes at the windows in winter, the neces- 
sity for it? 

CHAIRMAN LEOPOLD: 
single glass, the temperature of the inside 
of the glass at zero is about 20°; with 


If you use 


double glass the temperature is about 40°. 


That indicates several things. First of all, 
with double glass you stop large heat loss 
and, second, you have made it possible to 
moisture in the air without 


carry more 


having it windows. 
Moisture up to 30% is very important and 
with single glass it is difficult to keep it 
this high in cold weather. I do not think 


precipitate on the 


that the case has ever been proved for the 
value of humidities higher than 30% in 
this 
complications in the way materials behave 


winter, but below point there are 
and eventually in your comfort. 

In using a grille, is it necessary to place 
them in a special way? Those I have seen 
are all up in the walls. 


CHAIRMAN LEOPOLD: Let us 


sider a room in a residence. I select this 


con- 


example because it is one of the most diffi- 
cult. If there are deep window sills, one 
very satisfactory method is to deliver the 
air through a horizontal grille, in the 
window sill, having long narrow slots, and 
a flat top, and designed to deflect the air 
at the desired angle. This worl:s well be- 
cause the emerging conditioned air picks 
up the cold air in winter and the warm 
air in summer and delivers it to the ceil- 
ing. Ample air motion can be used, result- 
ing in a very satisfactory circulation with 
uniform temperature. The method has the 
drawback that the curtains must be suit- 
ably designed in order to prevent their 
fluttering. Where this factor is too im- 
portant, the next choice is a grille in the 
floor in front of the window, so placed as 
not to affect long drapes. This method has 
the disadvantage that as you approach the 
window you feel a current of air and, al- 
though it is not particularly unpleasant, 
it is noticeable. 

In rooms with single sash and without 
a supplemental radiator system, it is not 
advisable to blow air from the interior 
wall toward the windows as the air cur- 
rents accentuate the down flow of cold air 
at the window. Where double sash is used, 
this method is often satisfactory. 
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Grilles discharging horizontally should 
not be located close to the floor because of 
unpleasant draft, non-uniformity of temp- 
eratures obtained, and because of the limit- 
ation on furniture location. 

Although there are many other methods 
for grille location in the private home, I 
do not think any are universally satis- 
factory. 

May I make a comment in respect to 
the last question? Is it a fact that you 
could handle three to four rooms with 
those units before you reach a cost equal 
to the installation of one of those? (Re- 
ferring to the larger and the smaller units, 
respectively.) 

CHAIRMAN LEOPOLD: The smaller 
units sell for approximately $400.00 in- 
stalled and vary from % to % of a ton 
capacity. The large units are now made in 
three and five ton sizes and sell for $800.00 
to $1200.00. That would be the basic cost. 
With your installation and insulation and 
ducts and reconstruction, it probably 
would reach a cost, with the smallest one 
of those units, of about $1500 to do a 
good job in an apartment. 

I should like to know what is the basis 
for the remark that the unit system of air 
conditioning is prohibitively expensive? 

MR. KIMBEL: Well, as I understand it, 
the cost of a unit for a small room runs 
into several hundreds of dollars. I think 
that Mr. Leopold can confirm the actual 
price of those units. And taking the ordi- 
nary home-owner, the expenditure of $400 
for one of those cabinets, plus such money 
as he might have to put in designing or 
concealing it, it seems to me it is an un- 
justified single expense in the comfort of 
one room of an average home. 

My point was really not so much that 
the actual cost of the unit itself was too 
high but that by the time you tried to con- 
ceal it, the person who was willing to 
spend $400 to make one room comfortable 
usually had a weli-furnished and well-de- 
signed room. Therefore, he is not going to 
be content with a box even though those 





are simple and well-designed. They are 
not going to be content with that in a fine 
room. Therefore, in addition to their $400, 
they have to spend a good deal in cabinet 
work or decoration or what have you to 
hide it, and I think that makes it too ex- 
pensive. 

In the problem of curtains at a window 
where you have a grille in the sill, blow- 
ing up and slightly out, do you consider 
it impossible te work out a curtain scheme 
in most traditional interiors in a case like 
that? I mean the decoration of the window 
as to curtains. Do you consider it impos- 
sible to work out a curtain scheme that 
would fit that? 

MR. KIMBEL: No, it isn’t impossible. 
We have just finished, for instance, a large 
Georgian house where there are deep re- 
veals in the windows with shutters that 
fold back into the reveals and there you 
have a condition which gives you dimen- 
sions adequate to receive the concealment 
of this air conditioning, but how often do 
you find a wall that is thick enough and 
deep enough to receive it? 

If you have a shallow reveal, I think 
Mr. Leopold will tell us that technically 
there is no solution to it. Isn't that true? 

CHAIRMAN LEOPOLD: A minimum 
sill depth of approximately 8” is required 
for a large room, for heating and ventilat- 
ing. The grille could be of wood or of 
metal casting and would have a flat top 
with slots inclined to direct the air ap- 
proximately 10° or 15° from the vertical. 

There is a problem in window draping! 
Curtains which hang close to the window 
can be cared for but if the drapes are 
further out they are liable to be picked 
up in the air stream, unless a satisfactory 
method of weighting is used. 

Then, as a general statement, you would 
say it was practically impossible to solve 
the protlem in that way in a four-inch 
wall except at a window? 

CHAIRMAN LEOPOLD: I think it is 
about the best from the standpoint of cost 


Continued on page 
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just give us 


48 hours..and it’s on its way! 


That’s a fact! We can manufacture and ship almost 
any order for bedding by the second day after its 
receipt at the factory. Some interior designers have 
been amazed at this speed for the execution of 
special orders... but all have been pleased with it! 


Of course the answer lies in the fact that all our 
production is on a special order basis, everything 
being made by hand to individual dimensions. 


If you are not yet familiar with our company 
and its excellent bedding, it will pay you to 
get in touch with the nearest address below. 


WELLS & COMPANY, Inc. 


% NEW YORK, 383 Madison Avenue 
% BOSTON, 393 Boylston Street 
% CHICAGO, 820 N. Franklin Street 


% LOS ANGELES, 816 So. Figueroa St. 
(Johnstone & Herlihy) 


Custom made bedding, nationally advertised to America’s foremost families 


in Town & Country, Fortune, Arts & Decoration 
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IN STANDARDS 


“The Living Magazine!” 


OF ARCHITECTURE AND DECORATIO! 
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It is estimated that each year 


- 900,000 Prospective Buyers 


of Architectural and Decorative Products 


will ride these escalators from Fifth Avenue to 
PEDAC 
Will your product be on display? 
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NEW 1938 CATALOGUE 
will be mailed to 
you upon request. 














Custom Built by MOLLA 


Molla designers are always ready 
to create special pieces for particu- 
lar requirements. This service is pos- 
sible because all wrought iron is 
hand-wrought. The illustrated easy 
chair is covered in Russialoid. 





anc. 


410-416 East 32nd St., New York, N. Y. MUrray Hill 3-5874 

















One of a pair of armchairs signed by CRESSON 
18th Century French cabinetmaker 


OLD VERSAILLES 


INCORPORATED 


152 East 53rd Street, New York 
PLaza 3-4479 


IMPORTERS OF FRENCH ANTIQUE FURNITURE 








S. ©. Skinner Co., Jue. 
SUCCESSORS TO SKINNER-HILL CO., INC. 
Decorative Arts for Home and Garden 
Crystal, China, Glass, Brass, Silver and Lead 
Charming blown 
Bristol Blue Glass 
vase with appliques 
of white flowers. 
Will fill that spot 
in the home where 
a touch of color is 





needed. Three Sizes 
4”, 6144”, 815” in 
height. No. 680/11 


New ‘Crystal’ Catalogue sent upon request. 


We are the exclusive representatives of 














KENNETH LYNCH, 
INC., Garden acces- 
sories, fireplace equip- 
ment, etc. 

WM. H. TOMBS, Cast 
Brass Lamps, Smoker 
Stands, Parchment and 
skin shades. 


PEARSON — PAGE — 
JEWSBURY CO., LTD., 
Decorative Brasses, 
Lamps, Fireplace Equip- 
ment, etc. 

J. W. MASKELL 
STUDIO, custom made 
silk shades. 


a 


200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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| BRADDOCK BROADLOOM 


A quality carpet priced to meet competition in commercial 
qualities of inferior grade. Carried in stock in twenty colors 
in the 27 inch, 36 inch, 9, 12 and 15 foot widths, seamless 


de Quintal, Inc. 
1 East 53rd Street 
New York City 
PLaza 3-6066-6067 




















4 

—— Wholesale Distributors of Quality Carpets and Rugs 

iC. 

NC. 

7 

>., 

-- 

typical gallery arranged to 

bt A simplify the interior de- 
signer's problem in the selection 
of office furniture. 
MACEY-FOWLER 

ry 385 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
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BECKER, SMITH 
& PAGE, INC. 


Wall Paper Manufacturers 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1939 Collection 
Rooms 879 to 895 Inclusive 
WALDORF-ASTORIA HOTEL 
NEW YORK CITY 
Week of July 18th 









to match 
Miladys 
individual 
color 
requirements 




















A. I. D. NEWS 


Continued from page 61 





all the designs submitted showed consider- 
able individuality of design, but Mr. 
Baldauf’s use of spaciousness and freedom 
in background arrangement, and simple 
color and furniture arrangements were par- 
ticularly commendable. 


The Fall meetings of the National 
Board and Advisory Council will be held 
in Providence, R. I., the week of October 
10th. The following members attended the 
June meetings in New York City: Frank 
W. Richardson, Chairman, Roy Belmont, 
James H. Blauvelt, Frances M. Bradford, 
Philadelphia, Helen M. Esling, Detroit, 
Louis Kilmarx, William A. Kimbel, Francis 
H. Lenygon, Nancy V. McClelland, George 
B. Pretat, Providence, Mrs. James C. Rog- 
erson, Theodore A. Simpson, Albany, 
Louis L. Schwarz, Baltimore, and John R. 
Schwinzer, General Council. 

The semi-annual meetings will be held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, 
September llth through 15th, 1939. 

The dates of the Eighth Annual Confer- 
ence to be held in San Francisco will be 
determined after a vote is taken of the 
entire membership. The Fairmont Hotel 
has been selected as the official headquar- 
ters for the California convention. 

A limited edition of the A.I.D. Bibli- 
ography is now ready for distribution, and 
may be obtained at national headquarters 
of the A.I.D., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, at $1.00 a copy. This is the first 
list prepared by the A.I.D. with the col- 
laboration of the N. Y. Public Library, 
and it will exactly satisfy the need that 
has long existed for a practical work of 
this type. 

The Educational Conference round table 
proceedings relating to the requisites for 
proper training in the field of interior 
architecture and decoration is now in the 
final stage of preparation and will be avail- 
able at national headquarters for $1.00 a 
copy. This manuscript will contain approx- 
imately ninety pages of questions and 
answers with specific reference to the sub- 
ject of training. A limited quantity will be 
available to those interested in educational 
endeavors. 
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INTERIOR DESIGNERS 


will find our new 

and larger 

New York Showrooms 
a more convenient 
medium through which 
to solve their problems 
relating to fine 


18th century reproductions. 


From 

old documents 

and 

private collections 
we have recently added 
those pieces which 
are most adaptable 
to contemporary 
living. 

Thus 

keeping abreast 

of the demand 

for something NEW 
yet traditional 


in spirit. 


OLD COLONY 
FURNITURE CO. 


585 MADISON AVE. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Johnstone & Herlihy 


816 S. Figueroa St. 
Los Angeles, Call. 


Executive Offices: 
560 Harrison Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 








FROM A READER 


e have received the following thought- 
provoking letter from a reader and we are 
publishing it in full because it raises a 
moot question that long has been one for 
speculation to interior designers who must 
contend with files of manufacturers’ cata- 
logs. What is your comment ? 


Dear Editor, 

Only recently I have had a_ thought 
which I believe is of considerable value to 
the profession, and although it has already 
doubtless been discussed and thought of 
before, still it may be a good idea to bring 
it up again. The subject is the standard- 
izing of all professional catalogs as to size 
and, possibly, as to layout. These would 
include catalogs of furniture, floor cover- 
ings, accessories, etc., advertised or merely 
price-listed to the interior designer. 

The advantages are obvious, for, besides 
being labor-saving in offering immediately 
the information required, they would make 
for greater facility in handling and filing, 
and certainly they would be an incentive 
to an orderly maintenance of offices. The 
matter of saving storage space, alone, 
would be tremendous, for one’s files could 
be kept compact in one or more standard- 
ized cabinets. The most practical size, I 
believe, would be an average letterhead 
size ‘many of the more useful catalogs are 
already this size) which would also be 
economical for the manufacturers to pro- 
duce, as there would be no waste in an 
excessive amount of paper and unneces- 
sary presentation of material. These could 
be laid out with no sacrifice in attractive- 
ness, and the result would be a simpler 
and more directly useful brochure. 

This is no new or extravagant idea, 
as it has already been carried out to great 
benefit and advantage to the architectural 
profession, whose system of filed and in- 
dexed catalogs is very efficient, orderly 
and complete. 

In line with this idea is the standardiza- 
tion of wall papers and other wall cover- 
ing books. If they were all the same size, 
preferably arranged in a loose-leaf form, 
they would be much easier to handle and 
to keep in order. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALexanper H. Girarp 
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SOFAS 
LOVE SEATS 
CHAIRS 
BENCHES 
DESKS 
SECRETAIRES 
COMMODES 
CABINETS 
CONSOLES 
MIRRORS 
TABLES 
BEDROOM SUITES 
DINING-ROOM SUITES 
NOVELTIES 


SPECIAL FURNITURE 
TO ORDER 





THE ALBANo [6MPANY.Ine 


309 EAST 46th STREET 


NEW YORK 























Pickled pine breakfront 
bookcase. 8 feet long, 
7 feet, 8 inches high. 


Westport 
Antique Shop 
Suc. 


5i1 Madison Ave. 
New York 
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INVITATION TO Profit... 


® There's solid profit for the decorator in a visit to the PRM showrooms. It's practically im- 
possible to come away without a lot of floor-covering knowledge you never had before—use- 
ful, stimulating information that helps you to make a better and more original job of your next 
assignment @ One reason for it is the efficient modern display methods we have developed 
for showing a tremendous stock quickly—in the time you ordinarily spend examining only 
a few items—with fabrics, colors and textures arranged for easy comparison. Another is the 
presence (besides all standard materials) of some new and exclusive PRM fabrics and de- 
signs you have probably not seen before. And still another is the unusual spirit of whole- 
hearted cooperation you will find here . . . an honest policy of intelligent service, unob. 
trusively and freely offered whether you are in to purchase or just to browse @ Whatever 
the reason, we find our friends in the trade returning more and more frequently, which 
pleases us no end. We'd feel even better if those who have yet to visit us would make it 
soon. The location is convenient . . . the only string attached is a very friendly latch-string. 


Can't you make it this week? 





PRM GOLDEN FLEECE” FLGDR COVERINGS 


PERSIAN RUG MANUFACTORY 136 EAST 57TH STREET - NEW YORK 
WESTERN OFFICE: 816 SOUTH FIGUEROA STREET, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 














an outstanding source 
for fine furniture— 





SF 

rench 
English 
and Italian 














ceils Imported 

a =e Furniture 

Wycombe, Meyer,I|nc. OF 
Mfrs. of 

Upholstered Furniture and Woed Reproductions Leopold Colombe « Bro 

Showrooms at , : , 
216 E. 45th Street, New York City Dnporters an? CUakers of “Tine “Surtuture 
Chicago Los Angeles 212 EAST 37th STREET, NEW YORK 
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im- For twin beds, in both 
use- period and modern de- 
next signs . . equipped with 
ped Simmons Beautyrest 
ynly mattresses and joined to 
the an upholstered head- 
de- board. 
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Authorized Simmons Agents to the Decorator Trade 


RK New Showroom: 305 East 45 Street, N. Y. e Tel. Murray Hill 4-4120 


NIA 








twee 


RicHTER eee 





GOOD DESIGN, GOOD TASTE and SOUND 
CONSTRUCTION — these are the essential 





qualities of Good Furniture. Finely carved Louis XV antique 
; beech arm chair with rich patina. 
From our reserve stock your needs can be Directoire fruitwood three-tier table, 
instantly met—but if you prefer we will con- Circa 1795, brass edges on galleries. 


struct to your order—in whatever style or 


sak hasan eae Lyman Huszacu 


We are dedicated to the Service 57 East 56:h Street New York 
of the Decorative Profession. ANTIQUES ACCESSORIES LAMPS 
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WHERE TOMORROW'S MERCHANDISE 
SUCCESSES ARE ON VIEW TODAY... 
Mee . — 





DECORATORS, BUYERS 
ARCHITECTS, EXECUTIVES 
are invited to write for 
fully illustrated literature 
showing the scope of the 
Fairs. Kindly indicate lines 
n which you are particu 
arly interested 


On August 28th—in Leipzig, 
Germany — 5,500 firms from 25 
countries will open their ex- 
hibits. More than 150,000 pro- 
fessional and business people— 
from 72 countries —will be on 
hand to inspect these exhibits. 





Every material, every item used 
by the decorator and architect 
will be displayed. Hundreds of 
new products will be shown for 
the first time—anywhere in the 
world. 


Let us show you how you will 
profit from a trip to Leipzig. 
There is no obligation. Please 
write for Booklet No. 30. Leipzig 
Trade Fair, Inc., 10 East 40th 
Street, New York. 


LEIPZIG * 


TRADE FAIRS 


FOR 700 YEARS THE WORLD’S MARKET PLACE 











DECORATORS CLUB 
NEWS 

The First Annual Exhibition of Students’ 
Designs for Interiors at the Decorators 
Club Gallery, 745 Fifth Avenue, will re- 
main open until July 16. 

Important editorial writers and members 
of the Club have met in the Club Gallery 
to select the three best designs from the 
standpoint of originality of the scheme of 
design and the quality of the composition, 
color, suitability and function. 

Hazel M. Lininger, a student of the 
New York School of Interior Decoration, 
has been selected from the forty contestants 
to receive the first award which is a medal 
bearing an inscription from the Decorators 
Club. The second award went to Lyman 
Martin, a second-year student at the New 
York School of Fine and Applied Art. 
Betty Johnson of the New York School of 
Interior Decoration and Fritz Dillmann, 
Art Academy of Berlin, tied for third 
place. 

Miss Lininger’s rendering of a child’s 
room showed originality in the design of 
the furniture sealed to sizes suitable for 
a child’s use. The soft blue of the carpet 
has been cleverly repeated in the awning- 
striped wallpaper used on the ceiling. The 
cornice shows this same wallpaper in 
scalloped design to resemble an awning. 
The walls in the room are painted a pale 
pink. The furniture is simply designed 
modern. Stylized flower motifs executed in 
natural colors decorate the head and foot 
boards of the bed. The red in the decora- 
tion is repeated on the chair backs. 

Mr. Martin used old Chinese wall hang- 
ings as a focal point in his scheme for a 
library. Chinese accessories and a Chinese 
rug adapt themselves to the distinctly mod- 
ern setting. A dark gray, wood veneer has 
been used on the walls. The draperies are 
in off-white. The modern upholstered chairs 
are a deep soft blue. This blue is repeated 
in the Chinese panels and the rug. The 
room relies for color accent on the book 
bindings. 

Miss Johnson used bamboo and blond 
woods in a clever original execution of a 
summer pavilion. A blue-white mirror 
placed over the bar is cleverly engraved in 

Continued on page 88 
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| ENGLISH EXAMPLE 


Fine furniture in varied de- 
sign .. . of finest woods... 
representing many periods 

. in our showroom display 


at 36 EAST 53rd STREET 


F. J. Newcomb Co., inc. 


42-50 WEST 13TH ST., NEW YORK 

















Western Representative 


JOHNSTONE & HERLIHY 
816 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 
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Continued from page 86 

a grape vine design. A sectional sofa uses 
bamboo in the base and is upholstered in 
a cream shade of homespun. The back- 
ground, a continuous mural, introduces 
shades of green. 

Mr. Dillmann’s commendable — work 
shows the result of his study on the con- 
tinent. In vivid colors he presents an ad- 
mirable treatment for a living room in- 
corporating a stationary glass screen, an 
eriginal mantel treatment of brick, and 
pleasing furniture upholstered in textural 
fabrics. His design, distinctly functional, 
shows a fresh and intelligent approach in 
brilliant Bakst colors to a difficult problem. 


CONTEMPORARY 
MAROQUETRY 
Continued from page 63 

Although there is evidence that a form 
of marquetry was a primitive art and that 
it had an early vogue in the Orient, it did 
not reach Europe until about the 15th 
Century. It found its way first to Italy 
where it was known as intarsia. It was the 
French form, called marquetry, however, 
which achieved the greatest popularity, 
due largely to the patronage of Louis XIV. 

In its best form, marquetry requires a 
nice balance of design, material and crafts- 
manship. Artisans in the past have some- 
times lost sight of this and have been 
guilty of excesses in design and bad choice 
of material that destroyed its merit as a 
decoration. It is these pitfalls that Mr. 
Szoeke has avoided in his work, aiming 
for structurally sound furniture. 

Like its earlier counterparts, Modern 
marquetry must of necessity be excluded 
from mass production, and for this reason 
it offers to the discriminating interior de- 
signer and client really individual pieces 
and personalized decoration. The possibil- 
ities in form, design and color are almost 
lrritless. The interior designer can thus 
ordcr pieces suited to the area they are to 
occupy, the use to which they are to be 
put and decorated simply or elaborately 
to suit the room in both style and color. 
Or, reversing the order, here is the sort 
of furniture, a piece or two of which 
might well be the keynote and the color 
scheme for the room derived from it. 
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MOSSE INVITES INTERIOR DESIGNERS AND ARCHITECTS 
TO SEE FIFTH AVENUE'S MOST MODERN SHOP 
convenient and distinctive to the last detail 
and created for us by the prominent designer 


PAUL FRANKL 


Come for a stimulating preview of Fall linen importations 


| M@SSE 
659 Fifth Avenue , Just above 52d Street 
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417 East 47th Street @ N.Y.C. 


Custom bedding designed and manufactured to 


your requirement. The art of pleasant 


sleep built into bedding 


E.C. CARTER & SON 


Est. 1885 
49 East 53rd Street NEW YORK 





CHICAGO BOSTON 
1801 Heyworth Bidg. 420 Boylston St. 


LOS ANGELES 
816 So. Figueroa St 


PHILADELPHIA 
1600 Walnut St. 
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@.... charming Sheraton 


Sofa with reversible two-piece down 
cushion is one of a varied collection of 
THONET Creations 


style and period — including of course 


MODERN. 


covering every 


Decorators find it a great help in the 
solution of their problems to see, on one 
floor, the whole gamut of styles from 
selections and to 


which to make their 


adapt a style which will best harmonize 


with their plans. 


THONET BROTHERS 


INC. 


33 EAST 47 ST + NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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THE CONFERENCE 

ON AIR CONDITIONING 
Continued from page 74 

because it nullifies other serious problems, 
such as the leakage of cold air around 
the window and the fall of that cold air 
to the floor, with the resulting difference 
in temperature between floor and ceiling. 

The air can be brought up in a 4” chase 
and then, taking advantage of the thick- 
ness of the floor and sill, the chamber for 
the discharge of the air can be widened 
approximately 8” in order to reduce the 
air velocity, which is necessary in this 
method. Mechanically the method is very 
satisfactory but it is not generally accept- 
able to architects and interior designers 
because of the limitations in window drap- 
ing. 

This is one of the problems that is di- 
rectly challenging the interior designers. 
The architect and the engineer approach 
the problem of a house. Walls are placed; 
the living is planned; pipes, ducts and 
other utilities are arranged to the best of 
their ability. | am afraid I am repeating 
but where an interior designer is to be 
ultimately employed, I heartily agree with 
Mr. Kimbel that he 


on the design from the start. The architect 


should be consulted 


and engineer can work their way around 
almost any condition, reasonable or un- 
reasonable, which may be imposed at the 
start, but not when the building is sub- 
stantially complete. Let us assume that the 
architect and the engineer have agreed and 
in this particular house window sill dis- 
when all 


tribution is the best method 


factors—including cost—are considered. J] 
wish the designers would realize that it 
is a challenge to them to design around 
mechanical necessities and not necessarily 
their function to make the architect or 
engineer change the fundamental solution 
because these fundamental changes can- 
not be accomplished with the same ease 
an interior designer can change the color 
of a coat of paint, if he is not satisfied 
with the first effect. 

The interior designer should be in the 
picture from the start but I also plead 
that the 
thought in devising a design suitable for 


interior designer give some 


the grille location and not merely decide 
Continued on page 92 
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Announcing 


ENGLISH RURAL 





Two rich ensembles gathered from authentic 
examples of pastoral furniture of the English 
countryside two centuries ago. Made in oak, with 
decorative touches of figured English oak, little 
carving, and a discreet use of inlay. Details show 
a William and Mary and Queen Anne feeling. 
Dining room group includes Welsh dresser. con- 
sole buffet, credenza, console server, tables and 
chairs. For the living room, sofas, numerous 
chairs, desk, bookease and tables. 





Lighter in line and simpler in detail than our accustomed XVII Century 
Carved Oak. Very appropriate for present-day decorating practices. See it 


at the Grand Rapids market. ‘Gard Dak 
GRAND RAPIDS BOOKCASE & CHAIR CO. ||-€2! = 


Hastings, Michigan—Exhibit Keeler Bldg., Grand Rapids 





























The graceful slenderness and 
unusual height of these lamps make 
them ideal for applying makeup. 
Their carved floral motif is most 
charming and feminine. Designed 
especially for Lightolier by Vally 
Wieselthier, prominent Viennese de: 
signer. 


Decorators Fully Protected 


LIGHTOLIER 


1! East 36th Street, New York City 
1266.68 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
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THE CONFERENCE 

ON AIR CONDITIONING 
Continued from page 90 

to have the architect or engineer move it. 

Doesn't it all really involve the educa- 
tion of the public to the knowledge of the 
fact that you can’t have everything? 

CHAIRMAN LEOPOLD: I think that 
that is true but I also believe that we 
must first educate ourselves. The profes- 
sional group is a little too prone to carry 
chips on their shoulders when designers 
are working with architects, architects 
with engineers, designers with engineers, 
or any way you will have it. The architect 
has, by sad experience, learned to stress 
his mechanical installation because it is 
frequently found that he has done mag- 
nificent work in design only to be berated 
by his client because the heating system 
was not just right or a plumbing pipe 
gurgled. The problem between architect 
and engineer is working out and, for the 
most part, they work well together. Un- 
fortunately, the interior designer  fre- 
quently enters the picture when the con- 
struction is nearly completed. The archi- 
tect has made up his mind as to what he 
wants, the engineer has designed his sys- 
tem to conform to the architect’s aesthetic 
designs—and incidentally with his own as 
engineers are not blind to that problem. 
The designer comes in with a totally new 
picture—not just a case of grilles—I have 
heard a designer criticise the location of 
a wall and wish to move it 3” to accom- 
modate a new location of a grand piano 

and many items of that type. 

The cooperation of the professional 
group is most important because if they 
agree or if they will work together with 
open minds the great majority of clients 
can be pleased. 

I have been working, fortunately, with 
the architect from the very beginning, on 
a circular bay window in a grand new 
house that is modern. The air condition- 
ing was to go in there; the grilles in the 
sills. We allowed a twelve-inch sill, and 
the draperies were to hang outside and 
the tracks were to be put up, and every- 
thing was a hundred per cent fine, until 
we found that the draperies stand almost 


Continued on page %%6 
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“You're the fifth man 
for the Hotel Pennsylvania 
I've had this morning. What “It's the NewYork Gift Show. 


is going on there?” You see, there isn’t a buyer in 


the country who'd miss this exhi- 
bition given by over 400 of the 
industry's manufacturers. 


That's why I'm here, too.” 








NEW YORK 
GIFT SHOW 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 
AUGUST 2200 to 261 


SPONSORED BY THE NATIONAL GIFT AND ART ASSOCIATION, INCORPORATED 


GEORGE F. LITTLE MANAGEMENT, INC. * 220 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 


























Roger H. Mullen 


COMPANY 


515 MADISON AVENUE 


REXLEIGH and KEROVIS 
Sculptured Rugs 


HAND KNOTTED and 
TEXTURAL RUGS 
CIALES EMBROIDERED RUGS 
AND NOW 


Needlepoint Rugs 


All designed for the Interior 
Decorator 


NEW YORK 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS FOR 


CREATIVE TEXTILES, Inc. 

















JOHN : 
WIDDICOMB 
MAKERS OF 
FINE FURNITURE 
FOR ALMOST HALF 
A CENTURY 


New York Showroom - One Park Ave. 
Factory Showroom + Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Attractive Rattan Chaise Longue 
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WICKER SHOP unc. 


217 EAST 42 ST., M, FG 
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HOOKED RUGS 


Antiques and Reproductions 


We have a most unique collection of antique New England hooked 
rugs, each a masterpiece in coloring and design. 

In addition our stock also carries fine pieces moderately priced. 

| 32, 


We also offer the exceptional service to interior de- 
signers of faithfully reproducing old pieces in any size. 


NM Berhard Go 


} 509 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
CORNER 53RD STREET 


TELEPHONE PLaza 3-6119 
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18TH CENTURY FURNITURE 


SEMINOLE 


FURNITURE SHOPS INC. 


444 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
MURRAY HILL 4-4550 
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THE CONFERENCE 

ON AIR CONDITIONING 
Continued from page 92 

s.right out from the wall Lecause of the 
air concitioning! 

It is designed for a modern interior 
with a certain iype of window material 
which belongs in a modern interior, and 
the only thing the archi:ect or the engineer 
had to offer was, well, if you could use 
damask or something like that, it would 
work. Now, there you are! 

CHAIRMAN LEOPOLD: So you have 
the window, grille and then the sheer cur- 
tain? Well, something had to move! I’m 
sorry! (Laughter) I agree that every foot 
you take out of space costs money. There- 





fore, every time that you have to arrange 


A BLUE LEATHER CHEST another three or four inches to take cur- 


tains between the window and the grille, 


For Silver or Linen: you make the room that much smaller. 
White maple frame wiih antique blue Therefore, you are costing more money as 
leather top and silver plated hardware. a general building proposition, and that is 


one of the complaints with the heating 
RENA ROSENTHAL , IN ©. and the ventilating and the air condition- 
485 MADISON AVE. at 52nd St. NEW YORK ing engineers, that they want too much 
space to do a little simple job. But we 
have a room with a ceiling, four walls and 
a few windows. We can work out a 








method to get into one of those places you 
talk about, if you will only tell us what 
you want. But when you start migrating 
| from the easy places to the hardest places, 
| you will add a great deal more to the cost 
of the mechanical than you will save on 
the cost of the architectural or the con- 
struction, and it is the balance of those 
two that we are all trying to get. 
ANONYMOUS COMMENT: The dis- 
cussion here has teen extremely thought- 
provoking to me, and I should like to make 
the comment that at least we are not get- 
| ting what we would like to think of in air 
conditioning as proper and adequate 
| humidification because of the single glass 
MANUFACTURERS | windows. Therefore, in air conditioning 
OF | we have a missing link and it begins with 


FINE FURNITURE the architectural design of the structures. 


We cannot air condition buildings that are 
> f SS Q built with single glass windows and expect 
Ory mun’ to give people what they want to buy, 


ostensibly, a constant relative humidity. 











SHOWROOMS You cannot do it. The highest relative 
435 EAST 56TH STREET humidity you can get is about 17 per cent, 
NEW YORK CITY so that gives us a trend. 
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HALL 
PRODUCTS 


| Upholstered Box- 
Springs, Pure 
| Horse Hair Mat- 
| tresses, Inner 
Spring Mattress- 
es, Pillows, Wood 
and Metal Beds, 
Studio Couches. 
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FRANK A. HALL & SONS 


Established 1828 


25 West 45th St. New York 


FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 











RECESSIONS? 


Some people like them 

















Colontal 
Pine Mantels 


Probably the most com- 
plete and varied collec- 
tion of original Amer- 








ican mantels ever as- 
sembled. Prices as low 
We mean the recessions in our hand- as $50. 


carved carpets. Made to order, any If you have not received our new catalogue, 
colors, any designs. “Early American Mantels,” please write for one. 


& MANTELS SCREENS ANDIRONS GRATES 


SIMON MANGES & SON is 














INCORPORATED ee 4 
Established 1857 / * yf 
14 EAST 32nd STREET +» NEW YORK & Ltt JK bV2( 


BOgardus 4-5500 INC 


New YORK 
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OFFERING YOU 
A PALETTE TO 
GLADDEN THE EYE 
OF EVERY LOVER 


: COLOR 


The sixteen rich Positive Colors and ten soft 
Pastel Tints of MuRAL-TONE Casein Paint form 
a palette which truly gladdens the eye of every 
one who works with color, and the possibilities 
due to inter-mixing permit the fullest expression 
of artistry and color-sense. 

Richness of tone, freedom from gloss or glare, 
and ease of application, qualify MURAL-TONE for 
use under the most exacting conditions. It can 
be used on practically every type of surface, and 
practically any finish can be applied over it. One 
coat covers and hides on most surfaces, and it 
dries in forty minutes. 

Positive Colors are for use full strength where 
deep tones are wanted; also for tinting MURAL- 
TONE White. Positive Colors actually serve the 
same purpose in relation to casein paint as col- 
ors-in-oil do to oil paints. Very little color pro- 
duces clear tints of unusual brilliancy, which, 
being light-proof, will not fade. 


... AND AT LEAST 25% SAVING IN COST 


Four years experience proves that the use of 
MURAL-TONE reduces decorating costs at least 
25%. Time, labor and material are saved. MURAL- 
TONE is well worth investigation. THE MURALO 
Company, Inc. (Founded 
1894), 570 Richmond Ter- 
race, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Branches: Atlanta, Boston, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles. 


MUM 


The Money-Saving Wall 


CASEIN WALL PAINT 


| MURAL-TOnE| 
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“Paint in the Orange Can 
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MBS. JAMES C. ROGERSON 
Continued from page 64 

mural painters and to craftsmen, many of 
whom regard her death as a serious loss 
to their professions and to their personal 
advantages. 

She was also an energetic member of the 
Garden Club of America and brought to 
their remarkable enterprises the same keen 
spirit of intelligent cooperation and con- 
stancy of effort. 

Mrs. Rogerson was a Charter member of 
the Decorators Club and for many years a 
member of the Board of Directors, and 
later served as President for three terms 
from 1928 to 1931. 
ful ways she showed great interest in the 


In various and help- 


foundation and maintenance of the Club. 
During her term of office her studio was 
used as a meeting place for the Club, 
until permanent quarters were found. 

More than any other interior designer 
in New York she stood for a closer rela- 
tionship between the profession of Inte- 
rior Architecture and Design and_ the 
Allied Arts. 

Her active work in the cause of charity 
often culminated in special exhibitions in 
their behalf. The Greenwich House bene- 
fited through the display of costume groups 
and the Emmett Family Art Exhibition. The 
showing of preeminent and priceless ob- 
jects of Chinese Art, privately owned in 
America, was one of the outstanding art 
exhibitions in New York in the 1937-38 
the sum of $6,000.00 
was raised for the war sufferers in China. 


season. Incidentally, 
This exhibition was preceded by a distin- 
guished Exhibition of Amateur Needle- 
work. 

Her interests were so varied, her judg- 
ment as to merit and value so keen and 
her sympathies so comprehensive that she 
occupied a position important and unique 
in our world of art. 

Expressions from members of the pro- 
fessional societies of which Mrs. Rogerson 
was either a member or a sympathetic col- 
laborator indicate a widespread desire that 
an occasion should be offered for appro- 
priate recognition of the services performed 
in behalf of all professions that are devoted 
to the cause of art expression in whatever 
form. It is expected that at a favorable 
time such an opportunity will be offered. 
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IN MODERN 





In modern decoration, every designer seeks a center 
of interest which dominates by height, size, general 
interest or color. 

How harmoniously this is accomplished in this dis- 
tinguished modern room. The mirror set back in a 
niche becomes a focal point—intrigues the eye to 
explore its crystal depths and radiates light and 
gaiety in ever-changing scenes. A note of color may 
be added by using mirrors in any one of three 
pastel shades of blue, a peach or a green, in addi- 
tion to the clear. 


@ Living room of the D. A. Smart Apartment in the Drake Towers, Chicago. 
G. McStay Jackson, General Design Corporation, Chicago, decorator. 








MIRRORS BECOME THE ‘‘CENTER OF INTEREST”’ 
INTERIORS... 


Glass in its varied forms brings a new sparkle and 
smartness to modern interiors in mirrors, mantel 
facings, mirrored and plate glass table tops and 
Vitrolux Color Fused Plate Glass for accent notes 
of luminous color in wainscots, trim and walls. The 
growing appreciation of glass as a decorative 
medium places strong emphasis upon the excep- 
tional brilliance, clarity and greater freedom from 
imperfections of L-O-F Polished Plate. Specify this 
finer plate glass. Your local L-O-F distributor will 
gladly cooperate in working out any of your problems. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
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see REVOLITE...the versatile decorative fabric. 
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ANTIQUES - REPRODUCTIONS 


BRUNOVAN, INC. 


SYLVAIN BRUNO, PRESIDENT | 
383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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